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NORTH EAST VIEW OF THE DISTRICT OF 
FA-RE, IN HUAHINE, IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS. 


Hvuantne is the most windward island of 
that group, which, by Captain Cook, was 
denominated the Society Islands, in honour 
of the Royal Society, at whose recommend- 
ation the voyages to the South Seas, which 
led to their discovery, were undertaken. At 
that period, both the island and its inha- 
bitants presented a very different aspect from 
what they have since assumed, e inter- 
vening years have introduced Christianity, 
and many of the arts of civilized life; in 
consequence of which, the savage character 
has in a great measure disappeared. Much 
of the soil also is cultivated; and the na- 
tives are making rapid advances in the 
acquirement of useful knowledge, and in 
applying it to purposes beneficial to their 
interests, both in time and eternity. 

In the month of June, 1818, this island 
was visited by several English Missionaries, 
among whom was Mr. William Ellis, from 
whose observations published in his late 
work, entitled Polynesian Researches, we 
extract the substance of the following ac- 
count : 

“We arrived at Huahine ‘late on the 
evening of the 19th, and some of our party 
went on shore, but it was not till the morn- 
ing of the 20th, that we reached the anchor- 
age in Fa-re harbour. 

“Here. I looked abroad with new and 
mingled emotions on the scene in which 
I was to commence my labours, and -- 
bably spend the remainder of my life. e 
clear sky was reflected in the unruffled waters 
of the bay, which was bordered with a fine 
beach strewed with various shells. The 
luxuriant convolvulus presenting its broad 
and shining leaves in striking contrast with 
the white coral and sand, spread across the 
beach even to the margin of the water, over 
which the slender shrub or the flowering 
trees often extended their verdant branches, 
while the groves of stately bread-fruit, and 
the clumps of umbrageous callophyllum, 
or tamanu trees, and the tall and gracefully 
waving cocoa nuts shaded the different parts 
of the shore. 

138.—VOL. XII. 





“The district of Fa-re, bordering the 
harbour of the same name, is about a mile 
and a half, or two miles in length, and 
reaches from the shore to the centre of the 
island. It is bounded on the south by a 
range of mountains se ing it from the 
district of Haapape, and on the north by 
the small district of Buaoa, whence a long, 
bleak point of land, called Faao, extending 
a considerable distance into the sea, and 
covered with tall cocoa-nut trees, add much 
to the beauty of the shore, and the security 
of the harbour. A ridge of inferior hills 
dividing the district in ‘the centre, greatly 
increases the picturesque appearance of its 
scenery. 

‘¢ A small river rises on the northern side 
of this ridge, and flowing along the bound- 
ary between the two districts, meets the 
sea exactly opposite the northern entrance. 
Another stream, more broad and rapid, 
rises at the head of the principal valley, 
and flows in a circuitous course to the 
southern part of the bay. The district is 
well watered and wooded. The lower hills, 
at the time of our arrival, were clothed with 
verdure; and the mountains in the centre 
of the island, whose summits appeared to 
penetrate the clouds, were often entirely 
covered with trees. All was rich and 
luxuriant in vegetation, but it was the 
richness and luxuriance of a wilderness. 
Scarcely a trace of human culture could 
be seen. 

“A few native houses were visible, but 
there were not probably more than ten or 
twelve in the district, and the inhabitants 
might be occasionally seen guiding the light 
canoe: across the bay, or leisurely walking 
beneath the grateful shade of the spread- 
ing trees. They were the rude untutored 
tenants of the place; their ej anes and 
their actions being in perfect keeping with 
the scenes of wildness by which they were 
surrounded. The only clothing most of 
them wore, was a girdle of cloth bound 
round the waist, while a shade of cocoa-nut 
leaves covered their foreheads. But not. 
withstanding these appearances, it was im- 
possible to behold, without emotions, either 
the scenery or the inhabitants. 

“‘ The accompanying plate exhibits an 
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accurate representation of the outline and 
scenery in the northern parts of the district 
and harbour, although -it was taken at a 
period subsequently to our arrival,’ when 
the landscape had been improved, by par- 
tially clearing the ground near the shore, 
and erecting a number of houses. 

“In the forenoon of the day, after we 
came to anchor, accompanied by Mata- 
puupuu, we walked through the district in 
search of a house for Mr. Orsmond and 
myself, and at length selected one on the 
southern side of the bay, belonging to 
Taaroarii, the young chief of the island. 
Towards noon most of our goods were 
landed, and taken into our new habitation. 
It was a large oval building, standing within 
ten or twelve yards of the sea, without either 
partition or even sides, consisting simply 
of a large roof supported by three pillars 
along the centre, and a number round the 
sides. The floor was composed of stones, 
sand, and clay. Mr. and Mrs. Orsmond 
occupied one end, and we took up our 
abode i the other. 

“When our goods, &c. were all brought 
under its cover, and the boats had returned 
to the ship, we sat down to rest, but could 
not avoid gazing on the scene around us, 
before we began to adjust our luggage. 
Large fragments of rock were scattered at 
the base of the mountains that rose on one 
side of our dwelling, the sea rolled within 
a few yards of the other; and in each direc- 
tion along the shore, there was one wild 
and uncultivated wilderness. A pair of 
cattle that we had brought from New South 
Wales, with a young calf, all of which had 
been landed from the ship during the morn- 
ing, were tied to an adjacent bread-fruit 
tree ; two or three milch goats from Eimeo, 
fastened together by bands of hibiscus bark 
tied round their horns, had already taken 
their station on the craggy projections at 
the foot of the mountain, and were cropping 
the herbage that grew in the fissures of the 
rocks. One of our little ones was smiling 
in the lap of its native nurse, while the 
other was playing on the dried grass lying 
by the side of the boxes on which we were 
sitting; and the natives, under the influence 
of highly excited curiosity, thronged around 
us in such numbers as partially to impede 
the circulation of the air. 

“Our first effort was to prepare some 
refreshment, The chiefs had sent us a 
present of bread-fruit and fish, ‘but both 
required cooking. This was observed by a 
native youth about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, who leaving the crowd came for- 
ward, and offered his service to dress some 
bread-fruit. We gladly accepted his offer, 





and, finding him faithful, he became our 
servant, and continued with us till we 
removed from the islands. Acquainted with 
his work, he fixed two large stones in the 
ground for a fire-place, and bringing a 
bundle of dry sticks from the adjacent 
bushes, lighted a fire between the stones, 
upon which he placed the teakettle. While 
he was thus employed, we removed some 
of the boxes, and piled up our luggage as 
well as we could, and the food being pre- 
pared, we sat down to a comfortable repast 
of fried fish, bread-fruit, plantains, cocoa- 
nut milk, and tea. As a beverage, we 
always preferred the latter, although the 
former is exceedingly pleasant. 

“ The large island of Raiatea lies imme- 
diately to the west of Fa-re harbour, and by 
the time we had finished our meal, the sun 
was partly hidden behind the high and 
broken summits of its mountains. This 
admonished us to prepare our sleeping 
place, as the twilight is short, and we were 
not sure of procuring light for the evening. 
The natives perceiving our intention, cut 
down four stout sticks from the neighbour- 
ing trees; these we fixed in the earthen 
floor, and fastening sheets and native cloth 
from one to the other, enclosed our bed. 
room. ‘Two chests were then carried into 
it, upon which we spread our bed, making 
up one for the children, by the side of our 
own, on some packages that lay on the 
floor. 

“ Having procured some cocoa-nut oil, 
as night approached, we prepared our lamp 
in the following manner. A small portion 
of cotton wool we wound round the thin 
stalk of the leaflet of a tree ;.a cocoa nut 
was then divided into two parts, one of 
which was filled with oil, and the stalk con- 
nected with the cotton was erected in the 
kernel, and ready to be lighted. These 
were the only kind of lamps we had for 
several years, but, though rude in appear- 
ance, they gave a guod light, when kept 
steady, and sheltered from the wind. 
Shortly, however, after sun-set this even- 
ing, the land breeze came down from the 
mountain with more violence than we had 
expected, and having no shelter for our 
lamp, we found some difficulty in keeping 
it burning; but, tying our screen down 
with strips of bark, to prevent its being 
blown aside, at an early hour we retired 
torest. Here, notwithstanding the novelty 
of our situation, the exposure to the breeze 
from the mountains, the roaring of the 
heavy surf on the reefs, the inroads of 
pigs, dogs, and natives, with no other 
shelter than the screen and a pile of 
boxes, we passed a ¢omfortable night, and 
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rose refreshed in the morning, thankful for 
the kind protection we had experienced, and 
gratified also to find that no article of our 
property had been stolen, though all was 
unavoidably exposed.” 

The effects produced among these simple 
children of nature, by the introduction of 
Christianity, Mr. Ellis in a subsequent 
part of the same chapter thus describes. 

“The island of Huahine had, in common 
with the others forming the group, been 
visited by Mr. Nott, who had travelled round 
it, preaching to the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipal villages. The Missionaries who had 
been expelled from Tahiti had remained 
here for some months prior to their final 
departure for Port Jackson; but at these 
periods only a temporary impression had 
been made on the minds of the people, 
which had in a great degree, if not alto- 
gether, subsided. After the abolition of 
idolatry in Tahiti and Eimeo, and the sub- 
sequent may of Christianity by their 
inhabitants, Mahine, the king of Huahine, 
had sent down Vahaivi, one of his prin- 
cipal men, with directions to the chiefs to 
burn the idols, demolish the temples, and 
discontinue the ceremonies and worship 
connected therewith. This commission was 
executed, and not only were these objects 
of worship destroyed, their temples thrown 
down, the houses of their idols consumed, 
and idol-worship no longer practised ; but 
the rude stills employed in preparing ardent 
spirits from the sugar-cane and other in- 
digenous productions, were either broken or 
hid under ground. Intoxication, infant 
murder, and some of their more degrading 
vices, indulged under the sanction of their 
superstition, were discontinued. 

“This change, although approved and 
effected by the principal chiefs on the 
islands, in conjunction with the messengers 
of the king, was nevertheless partially op- 
posed. Several chiefs of inferior influence, 
collecting their dependants, encamped on 
the lake near Maeva, and threatened to 
avenge the insult offered to the gods, by 
attacking the chiefs who had sanctioned 
their destruction. Both parties, however, 
after assuming a hostile attitude for some 
time, adjusted their differences, and returned 
in peace to their respective districts, mutu- 
ally agreeing to embrace Christianity, and 
wait the arrival of the Missionaries, whose 
residence among them they had been led to 
expect. 

“Tn this state we found them when we 
landed. They had, with the exception of 
one or two individuals, forsaken. idolatry, 
and, in profession at least, had become 
Christians ; probably, without understand- 





ing the natnre of Christianity, or feeling in 
any degree its moral restraints, or its sacred 
influence. A few, including two or three 
who had been at Eimeo, had acquired the 
elements of reading, or had learned to re- 
peat lessons in the spelling book, more from 
memory than any acquaintance with spell- 
ing and reading. The rest were nearly in 
the same state in which they were when 
visited in 1808 and 1809, excepting that 
their superstitious ceremonies were discon- 
tinued, and they had a building for the wor- 
ship of the true God. 

“For many Sabbaths after our arrival, 
but few of-the inhabitants assembled for 
public worship, and the schools were very 
thinly attended. Those who came were so 
little acquainted with the gospel, that in the 
lessons given in the school, and the ad- 
dresses delivered to assemblies met for wor- 
ship, it was found necessary to begin with 
the first principles of instruction, and of 
Christianity. Numbers excused themselves 
from attending, on the account of the weari- 
someness of learning their letters; but there 
was every reason to believe, that their un- 
willingness arose from a disinclination to 
conform to the precepts which were uni- 
formly inculcated.. They usually neglected 
public worship, because they said they did 
not know how to read; this being con- 
sidered a sufficient apology for the non- 
observance of the Sabbath, and of the 
social duties of religion. Such. neglect was 
also frequently used as a cover for their 
vices. When questioned on the impro- 
priety of their conduct, they would some- 
times answer, ‘ We are not scholars,’ or, 
“We are not praying people,’ these being 
the terms used to designate those who made 
a profession of religion. Many were in- 
duced to keep back from the schools and 
the place of worship, from a desire to re- 
main free from those restraints on their 
vicious practices which such profession of 
Christianity was considered to impose.’’, 

This state of indecision, perhaps, no 
language can adequately describe. It was 
an eventful moment, in which national 
opinion hung suspended between idolatry 
and Christianity, vibrating alternately, under 
the influence of each ; but finally, prepon- 
derating in favour of the latter, although it 
condemned the vices which the former sanc- 
tioned, and forbade such practices and 
habits as idolatry had generated, cherished, 
and indulged when nurtured to maturity. 
To this determination several pleasing cir- 
cumstances happily conspired. 

The king was decidedly friendly to the 
ecclesiastical revolution, and the more in-; 
telligent, as well as the greater number, 
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countenanced the change. Several addi- 
tional Missionaries arriving also at this cri- 
tical juncture, was not without its influence ; 
and to give completion to the whole, some 
powerful chiefs from other islands, where 
Christianity had already been embraced, 
landing at Huahine, spread a favourable 

‘report, which the friends of paganism could 
neither gainsay nor resist. 

This important change having been thus 
effected, and in all probability rendered 
permanent, attempts were made to intro- 
duce among the inhabitants some sterling 
sources of genuine wealth, in connection 
with the useful arts which embellish and 
benefit civilized life. Cotton was the first 
object, but it was soon found that the cul- 
ture of this valuable article, required more 
industry and perseverance than persons in 
their situation could be expected to render. 
The cultivation of sugar-cane, preparatory 
to the manufacture of sugar, was also at- 
tempted; and this for a season promised 
considerable success ; but the motives which 
had induced the undertaking, having been 
misrepresented, the chiefs became languid 
through the jealousy that had been awaken- 
ed, and the design was nearly abandoned, to 
quiet their apprehensions. 

But notwithstanding these discourage- 
ments, gradual: advancements continued to 
be made in the manners and condition of 
the inhabitants. In knowledge their minds 
had become more enlightened, and in mo- 
rals both their principles and practices had 
considerably improved. After the lapse of 
some time, a new place of worship was 
erected, and the old one was appropriated 
to the instruction of youth. 

Closely connected with this building is a 
circumstance, in which every Englishman 
either feels, or ought to feel, a particular 
interest ; namely, the history of Omai, who 
visited Great Britain with Captain Cook in 
1774. Of this adventurous individual, % 
Mr. Ellis furnishes the following ac- 
cont: 

« Having been defeated by a warlike tribe, 
and driven from Raiatea, his native island, 
Omai took shelter in Huahine from whence 
he embarked for England. This voyage it 
would appear was not undertaken so much 
with a desire to gratify an ardent and com- 
mendable curiosity, as to obtain the means 
of avenging his countrymen, and regaining 
the hereditary possessions of his family, at 
that time held by the victors. In person 
he was tall, thin, easy, and engaging in his 
manners, and polite in his address; but in 
symmetry of form, expression of counten- 
ance, general outline of feature, and dark- 





ness of complexion, inferior to the majority 


of his countrymen, In conversation he was 
said to be lively and facetious. 

“This amiable savage, reaching England, 
at a time when the impression produced by 
Captain Cook’s first voyage was vivid and 
universal, and being the first islander that 
had ever been brought from the South Seas, 
was received with a degree of attention bor- 
dering on extravagance, and introduced as 
a prodigy, while in London, into the most 
splendid, polite, and fashionable circles. 

e was even presented at the British court, 
amidst the brilliant assemblage of all that 
was illustrious in rank or dignified in 
station.” - 

While in London, every place of public 
amusement, and every exhibition adapted 
to administer to his pleasure, was repeatedly 
visited ; and the multiplicity of splendid 
spectacles, thus set before him in rapid 
succession, kept his mind in a state of per- 
petual excitement and surprise. This con- 
stant variety of gaudy trifles, unfortunately 
prevented his acquirement of all useful 
knowledge, and only filled his mind and 
imagination with what could be of no reat 
service to him or his country, and could 
confer no substantial honours on ourselves. 
To agriculture, arts, manufactures, govern- 
ment, law, polity, civil and reliyious insti- 
tutions, his attention appears very rarely, if 
ever, to have been directed. 

In favour, however, of that genuine phil- 
anthropist, Granville Sharpe, one exception 
must be made. This benevolent man, be- 
coming acquainted with Omai, taught him 
the elementary principles of writing, and, so 
far as his knowledge of our language would 
allow, endeavoured to infuse the light of 
divine truth into his dark and untutored 
mind. The store indeed was scanty, but 
such was his progress in acquiring the use 
of letters, that, on his return to his native 
land, he wrote a letter to his friend Dr. 
Solander, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

During two years that Omai remained in 
England, he was inoculated for the small 
pox, from which he happily recovered, and, 
loaded with presents from his numerous 
friends, he embarked at Plymouth in 1776, 
and landed at Huahine in October 1777. 
Here a house was erected for him, on the 
spot now occupied by the school-room, and 
a garden was also enclosed ; but little at- 
tention seems to have been paid either by 
him or his countrymen to the seeds or ani- 
mals which he imported. Muskets, pow- 
der, ball, cutlasses, and pistols were the 
principal objects of their admiration, and 
for these implements of destruction, he was 
courted by the savage chiefs, who, had they 
been wise, might have profited in the arts of 
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civilized life, by the scanty knowledge which 
he had acquired. After some time he 
threw off his European dress and manners, 
and adopting those of his countrymen, soon 
resumed the savage character in all its 
branches of degradation. 

When the natives of the present day turn 
their attention to his history, they view him 
as a wild and daring adventurer, and men- 
tion his name with execration rather than 
respect. The ground allotted to him is still 
distinguished by the appellation of Beritani, 
or Britain, and a shaddock tree still grows 
on the spot, which, tradition says, was plant- 
ed by Captain Cook, while his ships lay at 
anchor in the harbour. With the exception 
of some dogs and pigs, all the animals died, 
but many of Omai’s trinkets are still pre- 
served by the chiefs, as articles of antiquity 
and curiosity. Among these is a large 
quarto Bible, containing numerous coloured 
engravings, to which much value is attach- 
ed. This was probably the gift of his friend 
Granville Sharpe. 

Since the days of Omai, his little district 
has, however, undergone a pleasing change. 
Where his habitation stood, one of the most 
neat, substantial, and convenient modern 
houses in the settlement has been erected, 
containing two stories and eight apartments. 
The district around, which, when we ar- 
rived, says Mr. Ellis, was altogether uncul- 
tivated, and overrun with brushwood grow- 
ing in wild luxuriance, has been cleared ; 
the garden has been again enclosed, and 
planted with all that is useful in the vege- 
table productions of the tropical regions. It 
is cultivated by its proprietors, who, there 
is every reason to hope, are decided Chris- 
tians. Within the precincts of the garden, 
a beautiful, but rustic little summer-house, 
which they call a house for hidden prayer, 
has been built. To this the pious natives 
at times resort, and pour out the feelings of 
their hearts to him who heareth and answer- 
eth prayer. 

In reference to Omai, his visit to Eng- 
land, his useless and pernicious acquirements, 
and return to his native land, the following 
mournful lines by Cowper, will he read with 
peculiar interest : 

“ But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 
Thee, gentle savage, whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 
Or else vain-glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bowers, to show thee here 
With what superior skill we can abuse 
The = of Providence, and squander life. 
The dream is past; and thou hast found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 
And homestall thatched with leaves. But hast 

thou found 

Their former charms? And having seen our state, 
Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 


Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 
And heard our music ; are thy simple friends, 





Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights, 

As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 
Lost nothing by comparison with cmt 

Rude as thou art (for we returned thee rude 
And ignorant, except in outward show) 

1 cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 
Methinks I see thee straying on the beach, 
And asking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 
If ever it hath washed our distant siore. 

Thus fancy paints thee, and though apt to err, 
Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 
She tells me too, that duly every morn 

‘Thou climb’st the mountain-top, with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the watery waste 

For sight of ship from England. Every speck 
Seen in the dim horizon turns thee pale 

With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 
But comes at last the dul! and dusky eve, 

And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepared 

To dream all night of what the day denied. 
Alas! expect it not. We found no bait 

To tempt us inthy country. Doing good, 
Disinterested good, is not our trade. 

We travel far, ’tis trac, but not for no nought; 
And must be bribed to compass earth again 
By other hopes and richer fruits than yours.” 

When we contemplate the exertions, which 
during late years have been made to send 
the gospel into these distant regions, and 
survey the happy effects which have resulted 
from our missionary enterprises, there can 
be little doubt, that some of the above lines 
will appear inapplicable and severe. This, 
however, was not the case when the poet 
called them into existence, but, had he lived 
to see the present day, few would have re- 
joiced with more ardour and sincerity than 
the author, at the moral revolution that has 
taken place. So far as’ they apply to Omai, 
they are just in all their bearings, and the 
conduct tof Christianized Britain towards 
him, merits the strictures which the poetical 
record contains, 

Happily, Huahine, and most of the other 
islands, presents us now with a more favour- 
able aspect. Industry, civilization, com- 
merce, comfort, and Christianity go hand in 
hand; and the period cannot be remote, 
when the former scenes which these islands 
exhibited, will become matters of history, 
be recounted by the aged as marvellous 
tales to new generations, or live in the 
traditions of the people, as events, the truth 
of which will appear enveloped in the mists 
of romance. 

—-— 


ESSAY ON RELIGIOUS SELF-DECEPTION. 
(Deceiving your ownselves, James i. 22.) 

Mr. EpirTor, 
Srr,—Without occupying your time with 
preliminary remarks, I purpose in this 
essay to consider the Nature, Causes, Con- 
sequences, and Cure of religious Self- 
deception. 

First, the nature of religious self-de- 
ception. The words sapadoyZépevoe 
eavre¢, Which we have chosen as a motto, 
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do not, as rendered in our translation, 
contain all the force which, in the original, 
they possess. They signify imposing upon 
yourselves by sophistical reasonings, Such 
being the import of the subject, it is 
evident that the nature of self-deception 
must be found in persuading ourselves 
into the belief, that we enjoy that which 
we do not possess; so the apostle argues, 
in his epistle to the Galatians, “If any 
man think himself to be something, when 
he is nothing, (or has nothing,) he deceiveth 
himself.” Thus, those who have been 
favoured with a religious education, or 
pious relatives, unscripturally indulge the 
hope, or persuade themselves into the 
opinion, that they are heirs of salvation. 
Thus did the Jews, foolishly boasting of 
their lineal descent, as the seed of Abra- 
ham, deceive themselves, supposing that 
this alone was sufficient to secure to them 
the favour of God, and deliver them from 
all his judgments. This deception our 
Lord’s fore-runner combated, and sought 
to correct, in that memorable portion of 
advice, “Think not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to our father.” 
Others, like the seed of Jacob, impose 
upon themselves, by receiving the spe- 
cious, but false notion, that a rigid attend- 
ance upon the mere external or outward 
observances of religion, such as an atten- 
tion to its rites and ordinances,—to the 
ministration or perusal of the word of 
God,—the supporting of its ministers, or 
possessing clear and orthodox views of 
its doctrines, entitles them to put in their 
claims to the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come. Such 
were those, of whom James speaks, 
“Tf any man among you seem to be reli- 
gious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart; that man’s 
religion is vain.” Others, again, standing 
associated with some religious body, re- 
spond the requiem of spiritual death, 
chanted by the professing church of old, 
“The temple of the Lord—the temple of 
the Lord—the temple of the Lord are 
these,” thus deceiving themselves with 
a name to live, while they are spiritually 
dead: regardless of the declaration of the 
word of truth, “That God accepteth not 
any man’s person,” but requires the heart; 
“My son, give me thine heart,” is his 
undeviating claim; ‘true circumcision is 
that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter, whose praise is not of man, but 
of God.” “For,” the apostle adds, in 
another epistle, ‘in Jesus Christ, neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor un- 
circumcision, but faith, which worketh by 
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love;” and when describing the true mem- 


bers of the church of Christ, he speaks of 
them as being of the true or spiritual cir- 
cumcision, and asserts, “* We are the cir- 
cumcision, who worship God in the spirit, 
and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh.” Such, and such 
only, are the legitimate members of that 
church, which Christ has purchased with 
his own blood. 

There is yet another class, among mul- 
titudes of others, which might be men- 
tioned, to whom most strictly belongs the 
awful character of “ self-deceivers;” a 
class which is found in the very occupa- 
tion and offices designed instrumentally 
to prevent others being deceived. Yes, 
it is to be feared that, even of those who 
minister at the altar, and are frequently 
heard exclaiming, either in the letter or 
substance, ‘ Be not deceived—God is not 
mocked,” many are deceiving themselves, 
and mistaking gifts for graces, and 
conviction for conversion; never having 
themselves known the grace of God in 
truth; and although professing to have 
been moved by the Holy Ghost, to take 
upon them the office of ambassadors for 
Christ, have run without being sent; to 
such the question will be proposed, “Who 
hath required this at your hand?” They 
may, indeed, have been useful to others, 
and on this they build, to their own 
deceiving. Such were described by our 
Lord, when he said, ‘ Many will say 
unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and 
in thy name done many wonderful 
works ?” &c. 

Secondly, The causes of religious self- 
deception. To ascertain the origin, or 
source of an evil, is a point of absolute 
necessity, in order to the application of its 
antidote, and hence, to a considerable 
extent, the correctness of the adage, “ to 
become acquainted with our disease is half 
a cure.” 

All evil must be traced to sin, and, pur- 
suing sin to its rise, we shall be conducted 
to the depravity of the human heart, it 
being the unclean fountain, whence issues 
all the polluted and pestilential streams 
which threaten to deluge the moral world. 
To this effect, was the declaration of Him 
who searcheth the heart, and knoweth 
what is in man, “ From within, out of the 
heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders,” &c. And 
to this general source must be traced the 
evil, concerning which the present inquiry 
is instituted, There is, indeed, a diversity 
of minor causes, necessarily connected 
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with, or flowing from, this principal one, 
a few of which it will be proper to notice. 

First, The total ignorance which exists 
in the minds of the unconverted, respecting 
the nature of religion. How extensive 
soever the theoretical knowledge of any 
unchanged individual may be, he cannot 
possess any understanding of the essence 
of Christianity; it must be felt, must be 
enjoyed, to be known. Correct views on 
the great or fundamental doctrines of the 
revelation of God, may indeed be attained 
by the same means as a student arrives at 
a knowledge of any given science, or 
branch of literature, or as a mathematician 
would demonstrate a problem in Euclid ; 
but no human method can be devised, by 
which to understand, or diligence of ap- 
plication be attended to, by which to 
possess, any information of the nature of 
religion, while the heart remains carnal, 
and dead to God. ‘The things of God 
knoweth no man, but by the Spirit, of 
God.” 

There must be a spiritual capacity, in 
order to the apprehension of spiritual 
things, and without such capacity, igno- 
rance must remain. Here the application 
of natural things, to things which are 
spiritual, is easy, natural, and illustrative. 
We must possess eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, or sights and sounds never can be 
understood. by us. A man may be sur- 
rounded by colours, diversified as those 
which compose the pageant bow in the 
heavens, or be placed within the melody 
of notes, delightful as the fabled music of 
Orpheus, but, because he is destitute of 
those natural capacities which are the 
medium of enjoyment, the whole to him 
is lost: such an individual may indeed, 
from the descriptions given by others of 
those things, form some crude ideas of 
them in his mind, and hence he may 
conceive that he understands them, but 
that he cannot do so in reality, is evident, 
from the very nature of things: if we 
apply this to the case in hand, religious 
self-deception will appear certain, as the 
unavoidable consequence of ignorance, in 
reference to the nature of true religion. 

Again, Religious self-deception is occa- 
sioned by ignorance, or misapprehension, of 
the character of God. 

Religion supposes the existence of a 
Supreme Being, and its grand design is 
to make him known, or to correct the 
affections, and fix them on himself; and 
hence the existence of God, in connexion 
with the immortality of the soul, is the great 
foundation of all religion. 

But the admission of the being of God, 





and the apprehension of his character, so 
far from being necessarily connected, are 
found, in reference to the far greater pro- 
portion of human beings, to be entirely 


‘distinct. There were those, in the days of 


the psalmist, who, while they acknow- 
ledged the existence of the Supreme Being, 
maintained views of his character of the 
most degrading and blasphemous nature. 
Jehovah, addressing himself to such, de- 
clared, “Thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such an one as thyself.” And even 
God’s chosen people themselves, who 
boasted of their peculiar privileges, and 
of the vastness of their wisdom, demon- 
strated the ignorance of mere human un- 
derstanding, in reference to the character 
of Deity, for “they changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image.” 
There is not, however, any necessity that 
our minds should be carried so far back 
to prove the position we have taken, or 
that we should direct our attention to the 
darkness of heathen philosophy, or to the 
equally ignorant and brutalizing systems, 
of the false prophet of Mecca, of the 
Chinese philosophers, or of ancient Egypt 
or Rome; for, confining our views to the 
professors of Christianity, in the present 
enlightened period striking and awful 
proof is me that “the vail is still 
upon the heart.” 

Various and numerous are the important 
relations which we sustain to God, and 
from these relations we, as_ intelligent 
beings, must necessarily be laid under 
obligations and duties, multiplied and 
multifarious.—He is our Creator, Pre- 
server, and Benefactor, and as such we 
are bound to adore, obey, and love him. 
Our adoration should be that of the 
spirit, for “God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth!” but, unhappily, for this 
is substituted the unmeaning language of 
the lip, or the formal prostration of the 
body. Our obedience should be cheerful, 
uniform, and universal. He has a righ- 
teous and unalienable right to our body 
and soul, and all their exercises; but men 
in general, ignorant of his character, attend 
to his service rather from custom or 
restraint, and apportion such measure of 
their time to his service as best accords 
with their caprice, convenience, or interest. 
Our love to him should be sincere, ardent, 
and unceasing; but, alas, as no form or 
comeliness was discovered by the carnal 
Jews, in the person of the Saviour in the 
flesh, so neither is there any perception of 
the holiness of his character in the spirit, 
by carnal Gentiles. Their foolish hearts 
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are darkened, so that- while they profess 
themselves to be wise, they afford awful 
evidence by their actions, or tempers, as 
also by their apathy and indifference to 
the things of God, that they are fools, and 
that to them applies the character given of 
the Gentiles, in the days of the apostle, 
“‘ They know not God.” 

Another cause of religious self-decep- 
tion, may be found in a secret attach- 
ment to sin. ‘The attention which is paid, 
by multitudes, to the service of God, 
partakes not of that spiritual fervour 
and holy activity of soul, which are 
the life and spirit of religion. Per- 
sonal gratification, without any reference 
to God, induces their attendance. The 
oratory of the speaker, the doctrines 
delivered to the company resorting to 
the places they attend, are the prin- 
cipal attractives; to these the advice of 
Solomon might, with propriety, be given, 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
house of God, and be more ready to 
hear than to give the sacrifice of fools, for 
they consider not that they do evil.” An 
unbroken attachment to the world and its 
vanities still remains; and where, without 
fear of exposure, or loss of character, sin 
can be committed, it is readily embraced, 
and, like a sweet morsel, rolled under the 
tongue. The inquiry of such is not, at what 
distance it is possible to remove from trans- 
gressors and their ways, but to what de- 
grees they may unite with them, or attend 
to their practices, without bearing the un- 
pleasant stigma of hypocrites or unbe- 
lievers? Such can mingle with saints or 
sinners—can leave the house of God for the 
theatre, and the word of God for the card- 
table, or the horse-race. Such, however, is 
the infatuation of sin, and the deceitfulness 
of the human heart, that under all this mass 
of evil, their sophistry avails with them- 
selves, and, taking for granted what cannot 
be proved, they rest satisfied that they are 
the children of God. 

Thirdly— The consequences of religious 
self-deception.—The correctness of the state- 
ments which have already been made, in 
reference to the nature and causes of reli- 
gious self-deception, being admitted, it will 
unavoidably follow, that its consequences 
must be both multiplied and dreadful. 

The evils resulting therefrom operate like 
a destructive epidemic wherever they are 
found, carrying with them a baleful influ- 
ence, and spreading their poison all around. 
Wherever churches exist, within whose pale 
such distempered individuals hold a place, 
every thing like prosperity appears next to 
impossible. Like Achan, the son of Zerah, 





who troubled Israel, they carry with them a 
curse ; or, as the nipping frost to the tender 
bud, or the blasting mildew to the stronger 
plants, the sickly and infectious influence 
which they bear about with them injures all 
with whom they come in contact ; so true is 
the sentiment— 
“ One sickiy sheep infects the flock, 
And poisons all the rest,” 

The minister of such a people may well 
employ the pathetic language of the pro- 
phet, “I have laboured in vain—I have 
spent my strength for nought and in vain.” 

But the consequences which result to 
such individuals themselves, is that to which 
the present inquiry more particularly refers. 
And these are neither few nor small. They 
connect themselves with life and death— 
with time and eternity. But as all the con- 
sequences cannot be specified, a brief enu- 
meration must suffice. 

1. False confidence. 

This appears to be a natural and neces- 
sary consequence, which not only may, but 
must exist. Having persuaded themselves 
into a belief that they possess religion, they 
naturally build upon that which they have 
substituted in the place of vital godliness. 
Conscience being lulled to sleep by a round 
of duties, or some strong excitations of na- 
tural feeling having been experienced—upon 
these duties and frames and feelings, rather 
than upon the blood of Christ, they build 
up their delusive hopes of heaven; and if 
at any subsequent period doubts should ob- 
trude themselves upon the peace which 
they have spoken to their souls, they dis- 
miss the unwelcome visitant from their 
breast, by misapplying the cheering sounds 
of mercy and love, and, folding their arms, 
repose at ease in Zion. 

II. Undervaluing the means of grace. 

That system which contains the brightest 
exhibition of the mercy of Jehovah that ever 
was, or that in this world ever will be 
made to man—which proclaims to rebel 
sinners the only yet plain way of escape 
from the wrath to come—which directs to 
Jesus, the Mediator between God and man 
—proclaiming him to be the efficacious and 
all-atoning sacrifice, the unceasing and pre- 
valent intercessor—that gospel which as- 
sures the trembling penitent, that “‘ whoso- 
ever cometh unto God through Jesus 
Christ, shall in no wise be cast out,” but 
shall be received graciously, and loved 
freely—which informs him, that “all things 
are now ready,” nay, that contains the in- 
viting and encouraging proclamation,-— 
“Ho! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come buy wine 
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and milk without money and without price,” 
—that gospel which is no. less than the 
commission of God to ail to whom it comes, 
to believe on his Son, is by such underva- 
lued: The glad tidings it makes known, 
they do not understand—* they have ears, 
but they hear not,” and the holiness which 
it communicates, they experience not ; and 
concerning its equitable precepts, they say, 
as the Jews did to Christ, “‘ These are hard 
sayings ; who can hear them?” The total 
depravity of human nature which it de- 
clares, is by such accounted incorrect and 
gloomy. Salvation by Christ alone, which 
it maintains, they suppose to be injurious 
to morality ; and the regenerating influences 
of the Holy Spirit, of which it so repeatedly 
speaks, is denominated by them enthusi- 
asm. The gospel is thus, by its professed 
friends, eiggulet its glory, and reduced to 
a mere inoperative system of morals. From 
such undervaluation arises that inattention 
to its truths when published, and that vo- 
luntary bending to the slightest circumstance 
which may transpire, to detain them from 
the sanctuary of God. Public meetings for 
prayer and Christian communion, to such 
undervaluers of the gospel, and the means 
of grace, possess no attractions; they di- 
verge as far as possible from the central 
point of bliss, and feel the least disposition 
towards those services, which, more fully 
than. others, enter into the spirituality of 
religion. They prefer darkness to light, 
because their hearts are unsound ‘in the 
faith ; neither will they come to the light, 
lest their deeds should be reproved, and 
their false profession detected. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON READING.—NO. VI. 
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Or America, in high antiquity, we know 
nothing certain, but when that vast conti- 
nent was discovered by Columbus in the 
fifteenth century, its inhabitants were alto- 
gether heathen; and although multitudes 
have since that period been converted to 
Christianity, multitudes are heathens, even 
amidst the light of the present age. 

Africa, which has degenerated into the 
most ignorant and savage paganism, with 
an alloy of Mahomedanism, of all the 
quarters of this sphere, contained, in high 
antiquity, the heathen nations the most 
learned and polished then in existence ; 
also, therein was nursed one community, 
the Hebrews, chosen out of all the king- 
doms of the earth, to bear the name of the 
Creator of heaven and earth, Elohim, in 

138.—VOL. XII, 





its appellation, Israel, whose lore exceeded 
all the lore of men in that or any other 
age. This people received the lawfrom 
the voice of God at Mount Sinai, when 
delivered by him from the bondage of 
Egypt; ond they entered into covenant 
with him, and became his people. In 
Africa, now a semi-barbarous region, con- 
verts are at this moment increasingly 
adding to Christianity: and may they far 
surpass the numbers which adorned that 
quarter of the globe during the first centuries 
of the Christian era! 

Israel, with his Thummim and his Urim 
beneath the Holy One, found his inherit= 
ance in Asia; and amidst the valley of 
vision, Jerusalem long was a praise in the 
earth ; and, in Asia we may name Syria, 
Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, China, &c., as 
polished heathen nations, even in high 
antiquity. During several centuries im- 
mediately following the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of men, much 
of Christianity was planted, took root, and 
bare fruit to the glory of God; but the 
lapse of this fair quarter of our sphere 
into heathenism, with a great alloy of 
Mahomedanism, is as signal as even that 
of Africa. 

Europe is an exception, and the only 
exception, as a quarter of the globe, to this 
universal lapse into heathenism. Although 
a formidable power seated upon her eastern 
frontier has carried Mahomedanism into 
several of her fairest provinces, this is by 
no means paramount: the cross does, and 
always did, wave in successful defiance to 
the crescent; if havoc has visited, con- 
quest has never laid Europe at the feet of 
this turbaned tyrant of the east; and if 
Europe has successfully resisted Mahomed- 
anism, she may be said to have exter- 
minated heathenism within her limits, for 
no heathen nation exists in Europe. Yet, as 
though the plague -existed from the mias- 
ma of the ‘corrupting carcase, Euro 
groans to the present moment under the 
awful inflictions of heathenism. The ido- 
latry of the Romish church, palpable 
through the flimsy veil of titular nomina- 
tions, is an awful relic of heathenism per- 
vading all her kingdoms. And the ancient 
idolatry of the polished heathens, who 
occupied this interesting portion of crea- 
tion during the middle ages, reigns over 
and pollutes her schools. The works of 
the heathen philosophers of Europe, in the 
original Greek and Latin, as well as in 
elegant translations, are every where to be 
found, and no man is esteemed learned 
who is not deeply read in this lore. These 
works, (couched in beautiful sentences, con- 
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taining imagery, fascinating to, and genial 
with, the human mind, which is naturally 
depraved,) bear away the soul, and awfully 
add, by their false sentiments, to that sink 
of corruption in which they are planted. 

Who that learns the classic languages 
omits to read the classic works which these 
languages contain? The sublimity of their 
diction often half sanctifies the sentiments 
every where incorporated in these produc- 
tions, and few of our youths rise up from 
these studies without being more or less 
under the influence of the false sentiments 
with which these compositions abound. 
What a foundation is this to be laid in the 
bosom of a youth designed for a minister 
of Jesus Christ! Heathenism in its most 
refined and subtile forms, thus to enter into 
the heart of a youth, dressed out with all 
the alluring splendours of diction, and with 
all the pomp of circumstances and affected 
wisdom, at a time when his heart is simple 
and pliable, in the very zenith of his sus- 
ceptibilities, while he is all athirst for know- 
ledge, are weeds which take root and 
flourish, choke the good seed, and often 

the soul until this mortal puts on 
immortality. 

A very learned academician, who still 
professed to be a learner, although he had 
long been a teacher, told me unblushingly, 
“‘T have read so many sublime heathen 
productions, that I have no relish for chris- 
tian writers ; they are too dull and vapid 
for me.” ‘He became a divine, and, when 
beneficed, repeated the observation to me. 
What could such a divine preach to a 
Christian congregation? He found out 
the secret himself, that he could not feed a 
Christian flock ; indeed, he could not bear 
either to study or deliver a sermon. His 
income was ample; he therefore hired a 
curate, read heathen authors up to a good 
old age, and finally made his last leap 
completely in the dark. 

The stupid idolatry of ignorant nations 
may be, and is, devoid of charms to 
classic men, because its vulgarity is re- 
volting to a mind stored with the polite 
lore of more civilized and learned commu- 
nities ; but the mysteries of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, in the language of the initiated, 
clothed with the imposing robes of priestly 
subtilty, various in colours, of the richest 
dyes, and all embroidered with silk and 
gold, glitter to the eye so royally, and 
carry away the soul so completely, that 
thousands lose sight of their intrinsic no- 
thingness, amidst the glare of their external 
splendours. A natural consequence, in- 
deed ; for nothing more readily and more 
effectually absorbs the minds of the 
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generality of youths, than the showy page- 
antry of imposing ceremonies. 

Ought not our youth, in general, to in- 
dulge sparingly in such a course of read- 
ing? More especially, ought not those 
pupils who are intended to be, “set apart 
for the service of God, in the work of the 
ministry,” to indulge sparingly, and with 
great caution, in such a course of reading ¢ 
What, if their minds thereby become 
vitiated ; what, if thereby they lose their 
relish for the sacred volume; what, if 
thereby that simplicity of mind incident 
to youth, becomes subtile and designing ; 
what, if habits of thinking are thereby 
induced, which never depart from the man; 
what, I say, becomes of the exalted cha- 
racter of the candidate for the ministry ? 
It evaporates, and in process of time com- 
pletely disappears. ‘Fhe moment however 
arrives—the man becomes a minister by 
the imposition of hands; he attains the 
summit of his ambition; commences a 
beneficed clergyman, with an ample in- 
come—and the benefice is his all. The 
clergyman expiring on the spot, is revivi- 
fied in the country gentleman, who can 
race, and play, and dance, and hunt, and 
drink, ned roar amidst his genial sports- 
men with as good a grace as one who, 
born to fortune, never put on the ecclesias- 
tic for hire, but was educated to enjoy the 
patrimony of his fathers. 

The works of wicked men, in general, 
ought to be read with caution; because no 
wicked man will, and, indeed, I conclude 
no wicked man can, set forth the truth—the 
whole truth—and nothing but the truth, as 
it is in Jesus Christ, in any work, however 
laboured, The natural bias of ‘a depraved 
mind must and will lead the man, even if he 
affects the contrary, into more or less display 
of self; his own image will be reflected 
from some portion of his works, with what- 
ever caution he may write. Buta heathen, 
however he may launch into the sublime of 
diction, and soar high over all sober wisdom 
as to the unreal, never would even affect to 
instruct a Christian in Christianity.. No, 
he despises equally the Christian and his 
creed, and would, if he could, extirpate 
both with the same blow ; and if heaffected 
to instruct the Christian, it is utterly impos- 
sible that he should succeed. A man, with 
the Bible in his hand and in his heart; can- 
not be instructed in divine things by any 
man, however wise, who denies or treats 
with levity the inspiration of the sacred 
volume; especially by one who, in the 
place of the living God, worships that 
thing of nought—a dumb idol, even if the 
fabric of this idol issolid gold. He does not 
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know the truth : yea, he denies and defies the 
truth ; how then can he teach it to others ? 

Dark as are the superstitions of Rome, 
and mighty as are the strong holds of the 
semi-idolatry which exists in the Catholic 
formularies, being bottomed upon Jesus 
Christ, there seems a facility of reformation 
therein, which lets in the truth, and admits 
of a holy conversion to the living God, far 
superior to any heathen system in exist- 
ence : because no heathen system admits of 
Christian reformation ; no, instead of refor- 
mation, a war of extermination exists 
between the two; no quarter can, there- 
fore, be given on either side, much less can 
even an armed truce be patched up; idol- 
atry or Christianity must, in this desperate 
conflict, perish. Thus saith the Lord, the 
King of Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord 
of hosts, 1 am the first and I am the last ; 
and besides Me there is no God,” Isa. 
xliv.6. ‘Who hath formed a god, or 
molten a graven image, that is profitable for 
nothing? Behold, all his fellows shall be 
ashamed, and the workmen, they are of 
men: let them all be gathered together— 
let them stand up; yet they shall fear, and 
they shall be ashamed together. He feed- 
eth on ashes: a deceived heart hath turned 
him aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, 
nor say, Is there not a lie in my right 
hand ?” Isa. xliv. 11 and 20. The mighty 
work of God, wrought in the very centre of 
the Roman Catholic superstition, fitly de- 
nominated the Reformation in Europe, has 
no parallel in any heathen ‘country, for 
depth as well as extension: a permanent 
Christian Church—the Protestant, having 
arisen out of this Reformation, which, for 
numbers, piety, devotion, wisdom, and 
love, in the power of the Holy Spirit, is 
adapted to the purpose, and bids fair to 
carry the truth, as it is in Jesus Christ, to 
every nation of theearth. The pure word 
of God, without note or comment, with the 
sword of the Spirit and the whole armour 
of faith, and that divine charity which 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, and 
never faileth, but abideth for ever,” are 
the wéapons of their warfare, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus; and the power of ‘this 
truth is so great, that it must ultimately 
conquer every nation upon earth; and 
nothing less than this will satisfy the bound- 
less charity which God implants in the 
souls of his saints. 

The history of the fabulous or heroic age 
forms that mass of crudity which may. be 
denominated The Heathen Greek Fable, 
including the mythology of that and subse- 
qjuent ages. This intricate maze of crude 





consistences, or rather non-consistences, 
where absurdity and sublimity stroll through 
the nations of this earth, and through realms 
unknown, hand in hand, a gypsy and a 
princess, with all the familiarity of twin- 
sisters, compared with the simple dignity of 
the earliest Bible histories, and its most 
ancient poetic effusions, is a pompous no- 
thing ; yea, less than nothing, it is vanity. 
Yet this pom nothing occupies the pre- 
cious time of youth amidst universities, as 
well as in public and private schools, at. the 
very moment when all his energies ought 
to be called forth to the acquirement of 
substantial learning ; and while it thus occu- 
pies his time, leads down his soul to the 
very chambers of death. 

Although every man interprets this pom- 
pous nothing according to the dictates of his 
own fancy, yet far too many are agreed to 
account no man thoroughly learned who is 
not a master in this tragi-comic vanity, and 
can quote therefrom on all occasions. It is 
deemed poetic, is fraught with fancy, and 
contains flights of imagination, with imagery 
in rich abundance ; and, therefore, however 
fraught with absurdity, takes with children 
from five to six-feet-six in stature, equall 
with Cinderella or Goody Twoshoes wi 
your youngsters of three feet nothing. But 
in this enlightened age, when numbers are 
deeply read in men and things, and all our 
best poets have incorporated into their works 
every thing worth culling therefrom, in 
their more beautiful and Christian manner ; 
this is a thing to be despised rather than to 
be gloried in; and I[ trust the time is not 
distant, when, so far from its being any de- 
— A, the scholar that he is not 

eeply read in this pompous nothing, it 
will be his glory that = en. laid it aside 
amidst the lumber of his study, and em- 
ployed his precious time on better subjects, 
and turned his attention to the great and 
momentous realities of eternity. 

The misfortune is, that in too many 
schools much is taught which must be un- 
learned in after life, in order to form the 
Christian ; and the time lost in unlearning 
these errors, because of the obstinacy of 
early prejudices, and the difficulty with 
which they are overcome, much less eradi- 
cated, is often more than was consumed in 
the learning. Thus does man mispend the 
few days that are allotted to him on earth, 
and cut even shorter the short period of his 
incarnation ; although that is the only pe- 
riod of his existence, viz. the day of his 
probation, during which, by the grace of 
God, he can lay up treasure in heaven, and 
escape the damnation of bell. 

(To be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON HAPPINESS. 


Happiness, though professedly the object 
to which all aspire, must either be strangely 
misapprehended, or have become very diffi- 
cult of attainment; for casual observation 
alone, is sufficient to convince us, that, 
‘whilst by numbers sought, ’tis realized by 
few.” Wherever a tendency to dissatis- 
faction exists, the present constitution of 
things is so calculated to elicit its exhi- 
bition, that, if a calm serenity of mind be es- 
sential to the object proposed, we may cease 
to wonder at the unfrequency of success. 
Were we to make our deductions from the 
numbers, who, unanimous in sentiment, 
and combined in effort, propose to them- 
selves happiness, and note not only the 
vigour, but also the complacency with which 
the pursuit is conducted, we might be led 
to infer, that in reference thereto, knowledge 
was complete, and success indubitable. 
But, alas if how many have lived to prove, 
that numbers furnish no guarantee against 
the encroachment of error, and that defec- 
tiveness of judgment may cause the efforts 
and hopes of a multitude to end in dis- 
—_ and abortion. 

e will of man appears to be constantly 
at variance with the circumstances of his 
situation; and, though the utmost which 
repeated disappointment leaves him to ex- 
pect, is but a partial accomplishment of his 
desires ; still he deludes himself with the 
hope of success, and seeks for happiness 
amidst the changes and conflict of natural 
elements. Surely nothing can justify such 
an expectation ; but a state unvarying in its 
comforts and continuance, where that which 
he has proved to be essential to his happi- 
ness, is constantly within his reach, to which 
he can recur on every volition of the will, 
and of which he may participate without 
fear of innovation or control. 

Of such kind are no natural or external 
circumstances. They are liable to be acted 
upon by innumerable agents, to be short- 
ened or protracted in duration by causes 
inconceivably diversified, or to be deterio- 
rated in quantity or quality, by occurrences, 
over which man has no control. Yet, 
strange as it may appear, his inclination 
and desires lead him, in the pursuit of, hap- 
piness, to those very sources, which are 
of all others the most fluctuating and un- 
certain. How many thousand times has 
he lamented the impotence of wealth, the 
fickleness of titles and honours, the. insta- 
bility of friends, the uncertainty of life, and 
the prevalence of death; yet riches have 
their thousands, and honours their tens of 
thousands, seeking them as the chief good : 





whilst, with others, to increase the number 
and enhance the respectability of their con- 
nections, is an object which, in their esti- 
mation, admits of no equivalent. 

Others there are, who, in comparative 
youth, have already adapted their plans to 
the process of a lengthened existence, and 
who pique themselves on arriving at a point 
in time, when age shall procure for them 
a veneration and respect, the claims to 
which are already in advance, and which 
remain unacknowledged, not from any want 
of prominency in them, but through the 
undiscerningness of the circle with whom it 
is their misfortune to contemporize. Great 
then is the fallacy of seeking, in contingent 
circumstances, an abiding and unchanging 
principle. If there be merely a possibility 
of my arriving at a distant good at a given 
time, it is not certainty, and therefore I am 
not happy till I possess it; and having pos- 
session, if there be a possibility of my being 
deprived of it, I am not happy by all the 
deductions of anticipation in reference to 
that possibility. 

What then has finitude to do with real, 
during happiness? If man be solely finite, 
he is solely miserable, and bears about with 
him a principle of destruction to all the 
good he may enjoy. To such a being what 
can the dictator of happiness recommend ? 
Eat, drink, and be merry, seek riches, that 
thou mayest attain unto honour; take thy 
fill of pleasure, and think not of its termin- 
ation ; know that thou livest, but forget that 
thou must die; in short, reflect not, medi- 
tate not, but forget the truth and thyself, and 
be happy. 

This, then, is the happiness of the man 
of chance, who came into existence by ac- 
cident, who sees, and hears, and breathes 
fortuitously, and who will be annihilated 
if chance can effect it. This too is all we 
can offer to the practical infidel, who avows 
not his disbelief of a future state, but is so 
in love with the present world, that he 
courts no other element; his actions sup- 
ply the place of words, and say, if there 
be another world, I have no desire to know 
or to see it, I am satisfied with this. Hence, 
he amasses wealth; the initials of his titles 
occupy several times the space of his name ; 
his friends he can scarcely number; his 
years become many; and, he. ceases to 
breathe. Does he exist? if so, he must be 
unhappy with regret at leaving the things 
he loved. Is he annihilated? then, it is 
certain, he has missed of happiness. 

Know, O reader, if thou art a searcher 
for happiness, that she dwells not with non, 
existence. _ Seek her in the abode of Reve- 
lation, where life and immortality are 
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brought to light. Enter, and she shall 
show thee the connection of time with 
eternity, of present with eternal existence, 
of the relationship thy spirit bears to the 
great eternal Father of all spirits; and if thou 
diligently seek her aid, she will commend 
thee to his care and guidance, and he will 
lead thee into all truth. So shalt thou find 
that truth is happiness, and become pos- 

sessed of happiness in truth. 
J. H—su—p. 
—@———_ 

THE SYSTEM OF NATURE. 
Wuewn the Almighty, after the labour of 
six days, had completed the work of his 
hands, he cast a surveying look over the 
whole, and pronounced it to be very good. 
Since that period, the works and economy 
of nature have engaged the attention of 
some of the wisest of men; who, the more 
they have inquired, have been the more 

impressed with their beauty and fitness. 

tay and Derham, who stand among the 
first in the ranks of naturalists, have em- 
ployed their pens in shewing the admirable 
adaptation of the organs of animated 
beings, to the functions they have to per- 
form, and the wisdom which actuated their 
Creator when he framed their structure. 
Paley also, though inferior to the former as 
a philosopher, has from the same founda- 
tion raised an argument against atheists and 
infidels, that will never be successfully 
controverted. Yet, notwithstanding the 
labours of these men, the subject is so far 
from being exhausted, that there is a point 
of view in which it may be taken, that has 
been wholly omitted by them; and which 
in fact could only be treated by modern 
naturalists, since the foundation on which 
it stands, rests on discoveries only made of 
late, and even now but partially developed. 
An inquiry of this sort cannot fail to im- 
press our minds with the depth of the wis- 
dom of Him who hath called the animated 
world into existence, —a wisdom more espe- 
cially developed in the harmony with which 

all his works are united together. 
A knowledge of the creation, even as at 
present ascertained, will convince us not 
only of what the more ancient naturalists 
knew, that the parts of animated beings 
are excellently adapted to the actions they 
_have to perform, and. to the instincts by 
which their individual characters are estab- 
lished, but also that every separate indi- 
vidual, by its external figure and inward 
organization, possesses such an affinity to 
other individuals and races, that its exist- 
ence was indispensable to the harmony 
which the Almighty intended to implant 
within his works: those with the strangest 
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forms, and most anomalous structure, occu- 

ying situations, which, without them, must 
ave left chasms in nature. 

In the Imperial Magazine for 1827, 


‘(vol. ix. col. 621,) may be found some 


observations on the natural analogies which 
exist in creation; and if we possessed a 
closer acquaintance with the actual rela- 
tions which animated beings bear to each 
other, the subject, which in that paper is 
only hinted at, might be extended in a 
much greater degree, and thus would form a 
third method, (the relation of structure to 
instincts being the first,) in which creation 
might be contemplated. For the present, 
we confine our. observations to the affinities 
by which the orders and classes are con- 
nected together. 

When considering the animal creation, 
a classification of its parts is not only an 
help to our contracted understandings to 
comprehend and remember, but seems also 
as a rule to have entered into the Divine 
mind, to guide the operation of his hands, 
The following orders are in their nature 
sufficiently distinct to enable us to recog- 
nize in them something more than arrange- 
ment adopted only for human convenience. 

Class ist. Quadrupeds: marked by 
four jointed organs of motion, jaws eo- 
vered with lips, breathing air by means of 
lungs, the young until birth forming a part 
of the mother, suckling by teats. Heart with 
a double circulation, blood red, its temper- 
ature above that of the surrounding medium. 

Class 2d. Birds: with four jointed or- 
gans of motion, jaws naked, breathing air 
by means of lungs, young from eggs, not 
suckled, but fed. Covering, imbricated fea- 
thers; heart with a double circulation, 
blood red, warm. 

Class 3rd. Amphibia. Organs of mo- 
tion variable in number, but jointed where 
existing ; breathing air by a voluntary ac- 
tion; produced from eggs, not suckled nor 
fed, but in some hatched within; covering, 
neither hair nor feathers. Heart with a 
single circulation, blood red, cold as the 
surrounding medium. 

Class 4th. Fishes. Organs of motion 
variable in number and position ; breathing 
water, its egress through a different passage 
from its ingress. Young from eggs, not 
fed, but some hatched within; covering 
mucous. Heart with a single circulation, 
blood less red, colder. 

Class 5th. Insects. Organs of motion 
variable in number and position, jointed, 
the skeleton chiefly external; respiration 
without lungs or gills, jaws lateral, young 
from eggs. Heart without any-regular cir- 
culation, blood white, cold. 
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Class 6th, Worms. Organs of motion 
exceedingly variable in number and _posi- 
tion, not jointed ; respiration without lungs 
or gills ; substance soft; often both sexes 
in one individual ; young from eggs. Heart 
‘ without regular circulation, perhaps no 
heart ; blood white, cold, 

If our observations should be extended 
to the utmost limits of the living ‘and 
organized wédrld, the transition would be 
easy to the vegetable creation, which differs 
not more from certain genera of the Mol- 
lusca (worms), than any two of these 
classes vary from each other. We should 
then possess seven principal orders, in 
which the division of living nature necessa- 
rily arrange themselves. 

From the many thousands of individual 
‘species, which are comprised in the classes 
above enumerated, it is obvious that every 
attempt to study them separately and un- 
connectedly, must be fruitless; and there- 
fore many efforts have been made to com- 
bine them into groups or orders ; so that by 
keeping together those which are fitted with 
similar parts or organs, inquiry will be 
rendered easy, and the results be more 
completely retained. Two methods have 
been adopted for this purpose, each of 
which has had its ‘ollowers; and which 
even now struggle for preeminence in the 
public mind. When it is stated, that one 
of these is a natural order, by which all the 
animated beings fall into a classification 
according to their forms and peculiarities ; 
and that the other is an artificial arrange- 
ment, by which they are so distributed 
as to be of greatest advantage to the stu- 
dent, every inquirer who shall, for the first 
time, have this description of the separate 
methods submitted to his choice, will 
scarcely hesitate in giving the preference to 
the former. And yet, perhaps, a further 
experience will convince him that he has 
decided hastily. 

In the science of language,’a dictionary 
formed on the principle of classification, by 
which words should be arranged according 
to their roots, or their abstract meaning, 
would be a valuable production, highly 
useful to the accomplished scholar; but 
after all, only to be estimated and under- 
stood by him. Whereas, for practical pur- 
poses an alphabetical arrangement, where 
the words are jumbled together in con- 
fusion as to the meaning, with no prin- 
ciple of selection running through them 
but the arbitrary one, of modes of spell- 
ing, is found to be far the most useful even 
for learned grammarians, Such is also the 
fact in the science of nature; and the rea- 
son of it will be seen from even a slight 





examination of the intentions of the natu- 
ralist. 

A distribution of the species into such 
groups as nature shall approve of, is the 
object he purposes to accomplish, when, 
after much study, he has been able to sur- 
vey all the individual species of the king- 
doms of nature; but before he can accom- 
plish this, many years must pass, and some 
method must be adopted to secure his se- 
parate discoveries, previously to the full 
accomplishment of his object. At his out- 
set he finds himself placed amidst an infi- 
nite number of unknown particulars; and 
in order to facilitate an. acquaintance with 
them, he at once, without regarding indivi- 
duals with much minuteness, throws toge- 
ther a number of them, which he calls a 
species, according to an assumed hypothe- 
sis. These he attempts again to combine 
by certain external eharacters, and calls 
them a genus. By these means he is ena- 
bled to contemplate and treat of them with- 
out being utterly bewildered in the labyrinth 
of unarranged individuals. 

Classification is his filum Ariadneum.— 
It was but imperfectly understood by the 
ancients ; but it has enabled the moderns to 
arrive at conclusions with much more expe- 
dition than they, and with equal safety.— 
We aim at two distinct objects by the use 
of system ; we use the artificial for becom- 
ing acquainted with individuals, and the 
natural as the means of combining them.— 
Division and separation are the end of the 
artificial system ; to establish agreement, is 
the end of the natural. The one isa de- 
scending, the other an ascending series. 
Now, wherever the object of the systema- 
tist is to enable his readers to discover spe- 
cies, it is unnecessary to define at every 
step ; and where natural characters do not 
present themselves, we must adopt artifi- 
cial ones. For this purpose large classes 
are formed, many of which necessarily are 
artificial. These again are broken up into 
orders, mostly of an artificial character ; and 
thus the naturalist is led, step by step, from 
more comprehensive definitions to less— 
from class to order—from order to genus— 
and from genus to species. In this de- 
scending series it will be observed, that the 
essential feature is the facility that is af- 
forded for definition. 

Hence the Linnean system of botany has 
succeeded so well, because its author se- 
lected, chiefly, as the ground of his arrange- 
ment, the number and. proportion of parts 
most obvious, and least liable to vary. His 
classes and orders are avowedly so many 
assumptions, which practice has shewn to 
be convenient ; but when. we come to ge- 
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nera, the artificial system falls in with the 
natural, as Linneus framed their characters 
upon resemblances founded in nature.— 
“The mammiferous animals are arranged 
with more ease according to a natural sys- 
tem, in consequence of their number being 
comparatively. small, and their forms 
strongly marked.. Nevertheless, the system 
of M. Cuvier, in the ‘ Regne Animale,’ 
clearly shews the vain attempt of finding a 
place for every thing. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory and beautiful than many 
of his orders and divisions; yet see how he 
is compelled to change his ground when he 
comes to the Pachydermata, and to huddle 
together species very remotely connected.— 
His birds also exemplify the same fact, 
where his order Passeres is made to in- 
clude all that his other orders will not 
hold.”—( Bichen’s Trans. of Lin. Soc. 
vol. 15.) 

In forming the classes, already described, 
into subordinate divisions, such organs and 
parts as are essential to the nature of the 
creature, are chiefly regarded as the basis 
of a natural arrangement; for Almighty 
God having bestowed on his creatures dis- 
positions and instincts, may well be sup- 
posed so to have framed and modified their 
organs, as shall best enable them to indulge 
those dispositions, and to carry their instinc- 
tive properties into action ; and hence we 
may confidently presume, that those crea- 
tures which possess a similarity of form, 
will also be associated together in habits. — 
The formation and situation then of the snout 
and mouth, including the teeth, of the 
feet ‘and claws, or hoofs, the form and na- 
ture of the tail, together with the form and 
situation of the teats, offer ready marks by 
which we may judge of the natural proper- 
ties of an animal, and of the order and 
genus in which a naturalist will place it.— 
Nor need we in general go deeper than the 
surface, by having recourse to dissection, in 
order to acquire this information. Where- 
ever animals agree or differ, a corresponding 
difference or agreement pervades their in- 
most structure ; but this structure is to be 
known by some external marks; and, 
therefore, we are fortunately saved from the 
evil of being obliged to destroy a specimen, 
in order to discover its proper place in a 
system. The only certain exception to this 
(if indeed the exception be certain) is found 
in the natural group Tunicata, of the inver- 
tebrate order; of which some curious par- 
ticulars may be found in a paper by Mr. W. 
S. Macleay, in the Trans. of Lin. Soc. 
vol. 14. The Gillaroo Trout, also, is most 
certainly distinguished from the varieties of 
Salmo Fario by its anatomy (See Salmonia, 
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by Sir H. Davy); but its external form 
has not been examined with sufficient mi. 
nuteness to convince us that there is no 
external mark of distinction, At least, it 
differs much in form from the common 
trout of the rivers it inhabits, and, there- 
fore, we may presume, from every other 
trout in existence. 

Returning to the consideration of the 
classes of animals already enumerated, we 
find them naturally divided into certain 
groups or orders, that are as completely 
distinguished from each other as are the 
classes themselves. To afford an idea of 
these, among the orders in the Linnean 
class Mammalia, or such as suckle their 
young, the following well-known creatures 
may be selected as types of the respective 
races: the ape, the lion, the dog, the hog, 
the mouse, the horse, the whale. Among 
birds, the parrot, the eagle, the raven, the 
sparrow, the partridge, the woodcock, the 
goose. Among the amphibia, the lizard, 
tortoise, dragon, frog, syren-snake. Among 
fishes, the shark, the chimera, lamprey, 
pipe-fish, trunk-fish, cod-fish. In each 
of these classes or orders, the genera may 
be observed to refer analogically to each 
other; and it is further singular, that in 
each there is one corresponding group 
which exists in considerable excess above 
the others: these are the gnawers, (the 
mouse-tribe,) the finches (or warblers,) 
and the bony fishes, as the cod-fish and 
herring. 

Proceeding further in our inquisition 
after separate groups of animals, we find 
that even those last enumerated, again 
multiply into subordinate divisions, equally 
distinguished from others of the same 
order, by their figure and habits; of which, 
as we do not purpose to institute an 
inquiry into the whole of the animal 
creation, the order first enumerated will 
serve as an example. It will be the more 
interesting to us, since man himself is 
included in it:—for considered only in 
reference to his body, we are unable to 
separate him from the brates. Still, how- 
ever, man must be allowed to stand as a 
distinct genus, for there is enough to 
authorize this, even in his external orga- 
nization; and as we are conscious of our 
own faculties, our consciousness fixes an 
eternal barrier of separation between our- 
selves and other genera of animals. It 
was, no doubt, appointed by our Maker, 
that there should be the least assimilation 
of habits and regards, between man and 
those animals. most like to him ; whereas 
between him and some creatures that are 
of a dissimilar order, as the dog, a con- 
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siderable intimacy exists. This is a mer- 
ciful dispensation; for if the oran-outang 
had been admitted to the same fellowship 
as the dog, we know not what confusion 
might have been the result. 

Man is distinguished from all the crea- 
tures of the genus Simia (ape,) and con- 
sequently from all others, by possessing 
two hands with separate thumbs, and two 
feet with flat nails on the toes. 

Apes have four hands—what are termed 
feet, having in fact a separate thumb; they 
have no tail. 

Baboons have four hands and a short 
tail; the body, assuming the figure of ordi- 
nary brutes of other orders, becoming nar- 
row at the hips. 

Monkeys have four hands and a long tail. 

Sapajous have the tail prehensile, but in 
some the thumb of the inferior hand is 
wanting. 

In associating together the groups of 
this or any other order of animals, natu- 
ralists have found it convenient to fix upon 
a certain individual species, in which the 
organs by which the genus is characterized, 
are best developed, and to lay it down as 
the type. When this has been done by a 
skilful inquirer, it has been found that one 


of the species which naturally may be- 


classed in the same group, departs from 
the type in certain of these points, and 
others in others, until each of the dis- 
tinctive characters becomes so altered as to 
make an approach to some other perhaps 
distant genus; thus uniting together in 
harmony, groups of creatures, which, if the 
types only were considered, would seem 
utterly disjoined. In birds, where these 
characters have been most studied, the 
assimilation is made through the form of 
the bill, the feet, wings, tail; and also in 
the form of the body, and anatomical 
structure. The dissimilarity, or departure, 
is in each of these separately: thus, if 
among the species we begin with the 
hawk, which has a short, strong, and 
hooked-bill, a cere, short legs, feathered, 
strong claws, and long wings, we soon get 
to the eagle, in which the beak is 
elongated ; to the vulture, in which it is 
still longer; and finally to the cormorant, 
a distinct race, in which the bill is longer 
and more slender, and the hook formed of 
a separate nail: thus we may regard the 
falcon tribe, united to parrots by the beak 
and cere, to the pies, through the cuckow, 
by the bill and legs, to sparrows and 
thrushes by the butcher-birds, to the waders 
by the secretary vulture, to the swimmers 
by the sea-eagle and cormorant or gannet, 
to gallinaceous birds by the turkey- 
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buzzard, to the owls, both in form and 
sluggishness, by the: buzzard; and, as the 
owl itself is the type of another genus, 
though it is connected with the goatsucker 
and the swallow, a little innocent creature, 
which at first view could scarcely be sup- 
posed connected in form or habit with 
such ferocious depredators. 

We have here also a glance at what 
seems to have proved a stumbling-block to 
some inquirers; the existence of parts or 
organs, that certainly are not of the least 
practical utility to the creatures that 
them. That such organs are to be found, 
will perhaps be judged incredible, and the 
supposition be pronounced an imputation 
on the wisdom of Him who has made 
nothing in vain, by some minds. The 
assertion is, however, confined to this, that 
they are not of practical utility to the 
creatures that possess them; and the 
breasts in man may be given, as one 
instance among many, in proof of the fact. 
It by no means follows, however, that they 
are not essentially necessary to the general 
harmony of nature; since by means of 
such supernumerary organs in many ani- 
mals, we are able to trace a connexion 
of affinity, in what may be denominated 
its vanishing point, with others, in which 
the organs are more developed, and of 
necessary use. Among insects also, the 
connexion of affinity is sometimes found 
in one stage of ‘heir existence, and not in 
another; in the pupa, and not in the 
winged animal; and among amphibia, 
the frog is related to the fish when young, 
but the connexion is lost when it is old. 

But whilst we feel gratified at the dis- 
covery of such harmonious affinities, by 
which the separate groups, or genera of a 
class, are assimilated into a whole, our 
wonder is not so great as when we per- 
ceive the same = of connexion 
operating with undiminished energy under 
the most unpromising circumstances. To 
connect together the different genera of a 
class, seems no difficult task, since each of 
the classes has its peculiar organs; and a 
modification of them to a vast extent, is 
easily imagined. When, however, the 
Eternal Infinite is to act, easy and difficult 
are terms of no meaning; and discordant 
forms easily approach each other under 
his plastic hand. To follow up the law 
of affinity already laid down, whereby 
whilst certain genera (and also some of 
each genus) are only connected to others 
of the same class, others shall carry the 
similarity beyond its bounds; we may 
instance, as striking illustrations of this 
principle, things which, but for this cause, 
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must have been considered only as freaks 
of imagination. Such are, that the -classes 
of quadrupeds and birds are connected, so 
far as regards the wings, by means of the 
bat; as regards the bill, by the ornitho- 
rhynchus,—the legs and feet, by means of 
the jerboa. In the tail of some squirrels, 
the hair assumes the appearance of a 
feather, and in the porcupine we have the 
quill. So far we see the affinities carried 
off from the beasts; among birds they are 
met by the legs of the giraffe in the stelt- 
plover, the legs and feet of the camel in 
the ostrich, claws of the cat in the hawk, 
hair of a quadruped in the cassowary, 
softened and elongated snout in the spoon- 
bill, and the absence of wings in the 
penguin. What the bat is to quadrupeds, 
uniting their habits to those of birds, the 
whales are to fishes; on the other hand, 
the ostrich is a corresponding link on the 
part of the feathered creation, and the 
angler on the part of fishes. The foot-like 
ventral fins, in all the species of the genus 
Sophius, and claws on the pectorals in 
one, are a near approach to the form of 
a beast. 

But whilst we have been extending our in- 
quiry into the connexions which exist among 
the classes, orders, and genera of natural 
beings, it cannot fail to strike the observer, 
that some creatures are found to stand 
out, as it were in high relief, from those 
with which they are surrounded; so that 
they seem to have little affinity, not only 
with other classes, but even with those 
species with which we should be disposed 
to associate them. This may be said of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, and a few other 
of the larger quadrupeds. Could we 
suppose these creatures to afford excep- 
tions to a general law of nature, we should 
wonder at the anomaly, and regard it asa 
defect in the harmony of creation. But 
we are indebted to the discoveries of late 
years, for the removal of the difficulty. 
This has partly been effected by the dis- 
covery of several creatures in New Hol- 
land and the East, whereby gaps have 
been filled up:—but more especially by 
the discoveries of organic remains of a 
considerable number of those very crea- 
tures that are wanting in the living system. 

The circumstances under which so many 
animals have become extinct, are foreign 
to this inquiry; but some probable sur- 
mises on the subject are contained in a 
paper in the Imperial Magazine, vol. iv. 
col. 35. The great animal of the Ohio, 
the Siberian mammoth, the paleotherium, 
which in its form unites the tapir, and 
consequently the elephant, with the horse, 
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but of which one species was no | than 
the hare :—the i ca sa wach in 
nature “approached ruminant animals, but 
of which, one species had a tail like that 
of the kangaroo;—all these, and more, 
(some probably not yet discovered,) give 
us to see, that at the first, the sys- 
tematic arrangement was complete; and 
now, so long after they have ceased to 
inhabit our earth, their forms are drawn 
from the museum of the great Architect, 
to astonish us, on whom the ends of the 
world are come, with the display of that 
beautiful symmetry, which in the beginning 
pervaded the whole. 

Nor are the affinities of these hitherto 
solitary. quadrupeds all that have been 
developed. Creatures which now stand 
at the greatest distance, were once con- 
nected by living affinities. Reptile qua- 
drupeds, (amphibia,) have been found, 
belonging to the same group with the 
great natural order of lizards; but differing 
most essentially in structure from all the 
now existing genera, and in such a way 
as must have fitted them to live exclusively 
in the sea. They appear, therefore, to bear 
the same relation to living lizards, that the 
whale tribe bear to other mammalia.. A 
genus of lizards has been described, which 
is marked by the excessive elongation of 
the fourth toe, in front. It is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt, says Mons. Cuvier, (who 
has given the name of pterodactyle to the 
creature,) that the long toe served to sup- 
port a membrane, which furnished the 
animal, over the whole length of the foreleg, 
with a much more powerful wing than 
that of the dragon, (Draco volansdin,) 
and at least equal in strength to that of 
the bat. This ancient animal could fly 
with a vigour proportional to its muscular 
power; and then it could make use. of its 
short toes, armed with crooked claws, to 
suspend itself from trees. In the standing 
rt it could make little use of its 
vrelegs, and perhaps always kept them 
folded up, as birds do their wings; it 
could, however, also employ its small 
fore-toes for hanging itself to branches of 
trees, though its posture of repose must 
have been usually on its hind-feet, like that 
of birds. It must, moreover, have held 
its neck reverted, to prevent its enormous 
head from upsetting its equilibrium. Still 
further to point out this genus, as the con- 
necting link between lizards and birds, 
one species has been discovered with a 
short beak. In the Icthyosaurus, we 
have the muzzle of a dolphin, teeth of a 
crocodile, head and breast of a lizard, 
paws of a cetaceous animal, or paddles of 
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a turtle, and vertebre of a fish. In another 
species of the same genus, with the same 
turtle paddles, we have a lizard’s head, 
and a long neck like the body of a serpent. 
These creatures breathe air, not water; 
but they could not travel on land. The 
lesiosaurus has a small head, but the 
ongest neck of any creature, giving it the 
likeness of a serpent. The body seems to 
have been like that of the lizard, but with 
fins like the whale tribe, and, like them, with 
nostrils on the top of the head. 

As the Imperial Magazine is a com- 
pendium of scientific information, very 
extended and intricate disquisition will 
not be sought in its pages; but so much 
as has now been laid before its readers, 
will enable them to see how great a fund 
of information lies ready to the hand of 
those who will labour in this mine of 
knowledge. And, whilst we admit, that 
the volume of the revelation of God’s will, 
has the first claim on our attention, that 
other revelation, which so well displays 
his eternal power and godhead, is surely 
worthy of more examination, than it 
receives from those who pursue the inquiry 
merely as an amusement. We see also, 
that a branch of science, on which infi- 
delity has dared to lay its hands, as 
peculiarly its own, (geology,) may be 
made to bring its contributions also, to 
the corroboration of the same fuact, that 
the Creator is One, and that the harmony 
we see between the living and the dead, 
is a proof that they have all sprung from 
one hand, acting on an harmonious plan; 
and not, as some would have it, in fits and 
starts of creation and destruction, without 
motive, and without end. 


Polperro. J.C. 
—_@—— 


NOTES OF THE FOURTH LECTURE OF SIR 
HUMPHRY DAVY, ON HIS ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES, DELIVERED 
IN DUBLIN, NOVEMBER 10, 1810. 


Compendium of the last Lecture. 
(Continued from cel. 490.) 


Etectricity ‘is exerted in various matters, 
particularly in metals, by contact. All 
these discover two properties, viz. positive, 
and negative; which properties, already 
explained, were first called the Vitreous 
and Resinous electricities, and are only 
the properties of ATTRACTION and REPUL- 
SION in these circumstances, of similar or 
opposite states of electricity. 

It requires a dry and almost empty 
room to observe these phenomena, when 
caused merely by single plates of metal, 





or other substances. Glass is positive to 
silk, and silk positive to sealing-wax. 
A solution of liver of sulphur in a silver 
cup, gives a violent contraction to the 
crural nerve of a frog’s leg;*on contact 
with the exterior of the cup, the sulphur 
gives the silver a negative charge. It is 
so strong a shock, as to affect the fingers 
of the person who holds the frog. 

There is scarcely a body in nature, which 
does not contain electricity. Even air 
being discharged or propelled on the plate 
of an electrometer, is found to give a slight 
shock. 

Probably oxygen is negative, and ni- 
trogen positive. The tourmalin stone is 
an hexagonal prism with pyramidal base ; 
if held by the middle before a fire, it be- 
comes electric. Water rising in vapour 
gives negative electricity to the electro- 
meter, but descending in condensation it 
gives positive. All crystallized gems are 
small electric machines. 

What are the principles of electricity ? 
Some philosophers supposed a fluid, which 
has not been demonstrated, and never can 
be more than an hypothesis. Some say it 
is mechanical, and that the motion of the 
wheel from the silk draws it out by fric- 
tion. This coarse idea does not account 
for the extent and phenomena of elec- 
tricity. Others say that chemical changes 
produce electric changes. This is not 
defensible : there is no chemic change in 
the glass and wax. Professor Davy seems 
to think, that electric changes produce 
chemic changes; that chemistry is second- 
ary to electrical action, and is to be re- 
ferred to the same causes with gravitation— 
to some simple, unknown principle, as the 
watch, though moving by the action of a 
spring on the wheels which direct the 
index, must still be dependent on the 
artist who formed it; and as music, 
however explained by the laws of harmony, 
depends on the skill of the musician. 

When a conductor is connected with 
the earth, it is in a negative state: the pith 
balls repel each other at the approach of 
sealing-wax, and a hand makes the spark, 
because connected with the earth—but an 
insulated machine is the reverse. 

In every conductor, one end of it is 
negative, the other end is positive, and the 
middle neutral: this is shown by a pair 
of pith balls, mounted on pivots of wire 
at the ends and middle; and if there 
was a series of conductors connected 
to any member, the fact in each or the 
whole is similar. Hence its similarity to 
Voltaic electricity; and even the Leyden 
jar is positive on its interior, and nega- 
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tive on its exterior, This is proved be- 
cause electricity is in proportion to_ its 
surface, and the surface of a Leyden jar 
being increased by connexion with the. 
surface of the earth, the united negative 
explosion is much greater than by itself. 
Hence, by induction, the electric battery 
has a series of jars. 

The neutral part of a conductor may be 
made positive or negative, by the appli- 
cation of a rod from the positive or negative 
end of another conductor. 

The induction from the Voltaic troughs 
is this: zinc gives a positive charge to 
copper, and that is transmitted to the next 
plate of zinc, which then possesses thrice 
the power of the first. The trough must 
begin with one metal, and end with the 
other, else the machine is neutral. One 
end of zinc is positive, the other termi- 
nating with a copper-plate is negative. 
Electric fire cannot be measured in its 
progress, it burns at the end of a wire one 
hundred feet off, at-the instant it is fired 
at the machine. Experiment: wire, round 
the gallery of the lecture-room, blazed at 
the end like a candle, the assistants hold- 
ing the wire armed with charcoal balls, 
which were extinguished and again lighted 
repeatedly by the instantaneous junction at 
the machine. 

The thinnest film of metal takes so much 
of the charge as to be consumed by it; 
gold and silver leaf burns; even platina, 
incombustible and scarcely fusible in any 
other fire, melts and burns in a bright 
flame like wax in a fire. -Gold burns 
yellow, silver white or greenish, charcoal 
red. Copper green and red. Sulphuric 
acid is almost as good .a conductor as 
metal : brilliant sparks are drawn out of it. 
Water is next—the luminous sparks set 
fire to alcohol. This latter is next to water 
as a conductor, but is. inferior many 
degrees ; it is almost a non-conductor. 

The under surface of a thunder-cloud is 


‘positive, the upper is negative: hence 


lightning. For as. soon as the water, 
which is repellant in itself, when in equi- 
librium with the earth’s electricity, causes 
an explosion, and this explosion being 
forced to undulate between the two oppo- 
site electricities, the cloud is broken into 
thunder-claps, and the noise increases in 
rapidity, a3 it passes to the jagged extre- 
mity of the cloud. A long cloud makes 
a long clap of thunder, and according to 
its thickness or intensity, its nearness to 
the earth or to the heaven. The several 
differences in this great natural electric 
explosion, are caused by invariable laws. 
A battery discharged through a chain fo 





the wall, is to thunder, as five feet, the 
length of the chain, is to the miles’ length 
of the thunder-cloud. ' 

Water in clouds being in the same state 
of electricity, its parts repel each other, 
as soon as they approach the equilibrium 
with the earth’s electricity, and fall in rain. 
Hence, all the different sorts of rain may 
be explained, and also the water-spout from 
the same cause. 

The aurora of the south and north polar 
circles, may be caused by the mass of 
snow and ice which is a non-conductor, 
excluding the electric fire, which takes 
post in the air; and when intense, emits 
electric light. Voltaic fire in an exhausted 
receiver is of the blue colour of the aurora 
borealis, and so is the light from a con- 
ductor of the electric wheel, when the 
roum is darkened. 

Hence, the dipping needle is affected. 
The theory of lightning is proved, but the 
-explanation of the aurora is only sup- 
posed. Hypothesis is useful to promote 
research ; but nature has no architect in 
human fancy. Truth is the result of 
demonstration, and the reward of labour, 

(To be continued.) 
———> ¢ 

THE PARRICIDE.—AN ITALIAN FACT. 
Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord,” 

Romans xii. 19. 
“A mourperer!” ejaculated the confes- 
sor, and threw back his cowl with breath- 
less horror. Before him, indeed, knelt a 
murderer and a parricide. Veiled in black 
from head to foot, the beautiful Beatrice 
Cenci was confessing a crime too dreadful 
for any to hear but him in whose bosom 
was lodged for ever many a tale of guilt.— 
Who could have conceived that such an 
unearthly form, so young, so lovely, could 
have tinged her hands with blood—even 
the blood of her father? Yet how sorrow- 
ful her features! Grief and melancholy 
beamed from those mournfully dark eyes, 
while her ebon tresses veiled her snowy 
brow and neck, and gave an indescribable, 
yet a sorrowful sensation to those who be- 
held her. The tale she had poured into 
the confessor’s ear was an uncommon one. 

Young and beautiful, allied to birth and 
fortune, yet she was not happy. Hated 
beyond conception by a cruel parent, she 
had struggled from her cradle onward in 
misery. Treated with brutal severity and 
cruelty, too diabolical for a parent to con- 
ceive, she had submitted in silence. In- 
sulted and scorned, she had complained 
not, but wept the cruel hour that brought 
her into this world of sorrow. Taught by 
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unkindness and reproach to shun and detest 
so unnatural a father, she had never exer- 
cised a daughter’s love. When hatred and 
tyranny had been substituted in the stead of 
parental affection, filial feelings of regard 
and esteem had been crushed for ever.— 
But the wretch had filled up his measure of 
iniquity. Repeated exasperations had 
roused revenge even in the bosom of the 
beautiful Beatrice. His brutality had de- 
served the severity of justice, and his victim 
was roused to execute the sentence. In 
the middle of the night, when her wretched 
father, yet still her father, was wrapped in 
the unconsciousness of sleep, her poniard 
was buried in his bosom. From that mo- 
ment the most excruciating remorse had 

ed her inmost soul. She had hur- 
ried to the confessor, hoping to be relieved 
from her insupportable anguish. Father 
Benedict was a monk of the Dominican 
order—venerable in years, and clothed with 
the simplicity and majesty of religion. His 
countenance was impressed with sorrow ; 
yet from his eyes beamed the calm expres- 
sion of resignation. He had known and 
felt the deepest temptation; and this had 
created a sympathizing tenderness towards 
the penitent confessors of guilt. But here 
pity was commingled with horror, that one 
so young, so lovely, could have been a 
murderer—a parricide. 

‘When I had committed the deed,” 
continued Beatrice, “I was overwhelmed 
with grief. My mind was distracted with 
the consciousness of guilt. On my burning 
brow there seemed to be stamped that 
heavy hand which stigmatized me as a 
murderer—the impress dyed with a father’s 
blood. The remembrance of what I once 
was came over me, and I shuddered with 
horror. The big drop stood on my fore- 
head, choked with the conflicting feelings 
that rushed through my raving brain. I 
sought the cool air. But what were my 
sensations as I gazed wildly around! The 
moon had hung her silver lamp in the hea- 
vens, and the clustering stars glistened in 
the vast canopy above. The forest, with 
its moveless boughs, tipped in the flooding 
rays of light, slept in silence. The stream 
that waved slowly on its course through the 
vale, fringed with rush and wild flower, 
while drooped on its banks the graceful 
' shrub with its feathery leaf, reflected the 
spangled sky. Not a breath stirred. All 
was beautiful. Nature seemed to speak 
ae to man, but it spoke not peace to me. 

felt that I was a guilty creature. My 
mind, like a boiling sea, was tossed to and 
fro in delirious agony. I felt myself as if 
in a world of spotless beings, whose inno- 





cence rendered me loathsome, even to my- 
self. My heavy heart was breaking; but 
it could not—would not, relieve me. I 
gazed again, till my.eyes became fixed in 
their aching sockets. Imagination, im- 
pressed with terror, tinged the moon with 
blood, while the crimson stars veiled their 
light. Before me rose phantoms of such 
hideous shape and mien, that even now 
memory shudders at the reflection. I strove 
to fly, but something within bound me to 
the spot, and I was motionless. Again, all 
was calm and béautiful, and conscience, for 
a moment, forgot her remorseful pangs. I 
shunned the light, even the pure beams of 
night. I sought my couch, and excluded 
the rays that, darting into the room, recalled 
my consciousness. But sleep falls not on 
the eyelids of those whose hands are still 
red. with murder. Restless, I sighed for 
morn, till, falling into partial forgetfulness, 
I suddenly started from some _ horrible 
dream that rendered even sleep more dis- 
tressing. With the first morning light I 
rose, and cooled my brow in the delicious 
breeze. To the moon and stars had suc- 
ceeded the sun. The silvery mist was ris- 
ing from the hills. Hill and vale, flower 
and stream, all nature, animate and inani- 
mate, seemed to be filled with that delight 
which. vents itself in grateful smiles. The 
light of heaven was ushered in with joy, 
and happiness was diffused upon the bosom 
of theearth. I alonewas miserable. I had 
done a deed on which the sun could not 
but look with horror. I fied from his 
piercing eye, and again sought darkness 
that { might be veiled from his sight. I 
retired to my chamber with a heavy heart. 
I fell on my knees and would have prayed, 
but Heaven was too pure to listen to the 
prayers of a murderer. Not daring to meet 
the eye of man, while my breast within was 
overwhelmed with shame ‘and remorse, I 
felt all that it is possible for guilt to feel.— 
Hitherto my heart, overpressed with insup- 
portable anguish, had vented itself only in 
painful sighs. To have wrung a tear from 
my burning eyes would have been some 
relief. At length exhausted nature permit- 
ted her tortured victim to weep—and I 
could have wept for ever. Here I have 
hastened to you, Father Confessor, entreat- 
ing the prayers of a holy man.” 

The monk was silent. Beatrice sobbed 
with grief. “Is there no hope, Father? 
Can nothing efface the stain that has pol- 
luted me? But it is blood—a father’s blood. 
Oh! what have I felt! Pray that Heaven 
may have mercy on such a loathsome 
wretch.” 

The monk sighed. Then solemnly re- 
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peating passages of Scripture, he impressed 
her mind with the magnitude of her sin.— 
“ Verily, we are all of us guilty before God, 
and if we would that our heavenly Father 
should bear with our manifold transgres- 
sions, so must we bear with the cruelty and 
unkindness of others.’ ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord’—‘ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you,’ 
said our holy Savionr. For are not his 
mercies even upon those who commit the 
most flagrant crimes? Does not the same 
rain that fertilizes the field of a pious man 
increase the wealth of the wicked? Does 
not the same hand bestow the blessings of 
life, health, and riches, equally upon the 
just and unjust?) He who is in heaven 
would have avenged the wrongs, hadst thou 
not been a murderer. But he requires 
blood for blood ; and surely thou wilt die, 
for thine iniquity is great.” 

The confessor withdrew, and Beatrice, 
carefully veiled, returned home. Her fa- 
ther’s corpse had been discovered, and offi- 
cers of justice were in pursuit of the object 
of their suspicion. She was conveyed to 
the rack, but it extorted nothing. Yet the 
sufferings of her little brother, when stretched 
on the engine of terror, called forth all the 
feelings of a sister, and she surrendered 
herself to perish on a scaffold. Thus died 
the beautiful, yet unfortunate Beatrice Cenci, 
leaving behind her a mournful example of 
the wickedness of revenge. Her portrait, 
by Guido, is still in the gallery of the Pa- 
lazzo Colona at Rome. The inimitable 
artist has given to her beautiful features 
such a wild and touching expression of sor- 
row, that the sympathizing beholder is al- 
ways excited to know the history of so in- 
teresting a female. 

Beaconsfield. 


a 


ae 


J. A. B. 


DANGEROUS RENCOUNTER WITH ELE- 
PHANTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lieut. J. D. Moody, of the 2ist Fusileers.— 
(From the Atheneum.) 
“In the year 1821, I had joined the 
recently formed semi-military settlement of 
Fredericksburg, on the picturesque banks of 
the Gualana, beyond the great Fish river. At 
this place our party (consisting chiefly of 
the disbanded officers and soldiers of the 
Royal African corps,) had already shot 
many elephants, with which the country at 
that time abounded. The day previous to 
my adventure, I had witnessed an elephant 
hunt for the first time. On this occasion a 
large female was killed, after some hundred 
shots had been fired at her. The balls 
seemed at first to produce little effect, but 
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at length she received several shots in the 
trunk and eyes, which entirely disabled her 
from making resistance or escaping, and she 
fell an ‘easy prey to her assailants, 

“On the following day, one of our ser- 
vants came to inform us that a large troop 
of elephants was in the neighbourhood of 
the settlement, and that several of our peo- 
ple were already on their way to attack 
them. I instantly set off to join the hun- 
ters, but, from losing my way in the jungle 
through which I had to proceed, I could 
not overtake them, until after they had driven 
the elephants from their first station. On get- 
ting out of the jungle, I was proceeding 
through an open meadow on the banks of 
the Gualana, to the spot where I heard the 
firing, when I was suddenly warned of 
approaching danger, by loud cries of “ Pas 
op !—Look out!” coupled with my name in 
Dutch and English ; and at the same mo- 
ment heard the crackling of broken branches 
produced by the elephants bursting through 
the wood, and the tremendous screams of 
their wrathful voices resounding among the 
precipitous banks. Immediately a large 
feinale, accompanied by three others of a 
smaller size, issued from the edge of the 
jungle which skirted the river margin. As 
they were not more than two hundred yards 
off, and were proceeding directly towards 
me, I had not much time to decide on my 
motions. 

* Being alone, and in the middle of a little 
open plain, I saw that I must inevitably be 
caught, should [I fire in this position, and 
my shot not take effect. I therefore re- 
treated hastily out of their direct path, 
thinking they would not observe me, until I 
should find a better opportunity to attack 
them. But in this I was mistaken, for on 
looking back I perceived to my dismay, 
that they had left their former course, and 
were rapidly pursuing and gaining ground 
on me. Under these circumstances I de- 
termined to reserve my fire as a last re- 
source, and turning off at right angles in the 
opposite direction, I made for the banks of 
the small river, with a view to take refuge 
among the rocks on the other side, where I 
should have been safe. But before I got 
within fifty paces of the river, the elephants 
were within twenty paces of me—the large 
female in the middle, and the other three 
on either side of her, apparently with the 
intention of making sure of me; all of 
them screaming so tremendously, that I 
was almost stunned with the noise. I 
immediately turned round, cocked my gun, 
and aimed at the head of the largest, the 
female. But the gun, unfortunately, from 
the powder being damp, hung fire, till I 
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was in the act of taking it from my shoul- 
der, when it went off, and the ball merely 
grazed the side of her head. 

“ Halting only for an instant, the animal 
again rushed furiously forward. I fell—I 
cannot say whether struck down by her 
trunk or not. She then made a thrust at 
me with her tusk. Luckily for me she had 
only one, which, still more luckily, missed 
its mark. She then caught me with her 
trunk by the middle—threw me beneath 
her fore feet-—and knocked me about them 
for a little space :—I was scarcely in a 
condition to compute the number of min- 
utes very accurately. (nce she pressed 
her foot on my chest with such force, that I 
actually felt the bones, as it were, bending 
under the weight ; and once she trod on the 
middle of my arm, which, fortunately, lay 
flat on the ground at the time. During this 
rough handling, however, [ never entirely 
lost my recollection, else I have little doubt 
she would have settled my accounts with 
this world. But owing to the roundness of 
her foot, I generally managed, by twisting 
my body and limbs, to escape her direct 
tread. While I was still undergoing this 
buffeting, Lieut. Chisholm, of the R. A. 
corps, and Diederik, a Hottentot, had come 
up, and fired several shots at her, one of 
which hit her in the shoulder ; and at the 
same time her companions or young ones 
retiring, and screaming to her from the edge 
of the forest, she reluctantly left me, giving 
me a cuff or two with her hind feet in pass- 
ing. I got up, picked up my gun, and 
staggered away as fast as my aching bones 
would allow ; but observing that she turned 
round, and looked back towards me, before 
entering the bush, I lay down in the long 
grass, by which means I escaped her 
observation. 

“On reaching the top of the high bank 
of the river, I met my brother, who had 
not been at this day’s hunt, but had run out 
on being told by one of the men that he 
had seen me killed. He was not a little 
surprised at meeting me alone, and in a 
whole skin, though plastered with mud 
from head to foot. While he, Mr, Knight 
of the Cape regiment, and I, were yet talk- 
ing of my adventure, an unlucky soldier of 
the R. A. corps, of the name of M‘Clane, 
attracted the attention of a large male ele- 
phant, which had been driven towards the 
village. The ferocious animal gave chase, 
and caught him immediately under the 
height where we were standing —carried him 
some distance in his trunk—then threw 
him down, and bringing his four feet toge- 
ther, trod and stamped upon him for a con- 
siderable time, till he was quite dead. 





Leaving the corpse for a little, he again 
returned, as if to make quite sure of his 
destruction, and, kneeling down, crushed 
and kneaded the body with his fore legs. 
Then seizing it again with his trunk, he 
carried it to the edge of the jungle, and 
threw it among the bushes. While this 
tragedy was going on, my brother and I 
scrambled down the bank as far as we 
could, and fired at the furious animal, but 
we were at too great a distance to be of any 
service to the unfortunate man, who.was 
crushed almost to a jelly. 

“Shortly after this catastrophe, a shot 
from one of the people broke this male 
elephant’s left fore leg, which completely 
disabled him from running. On this occa- 
sion, we witnessed a touching instance of 
affection and sagacity in the elephant, 
which I cannot forbear to relate, as it so 
well illustrates the character of this noble 
animal. Seeing the danger and distress of 
her mate, the female before mentioned, (my 
personal antagonist,) regardless.of her own 
danger, quitted her shelter in the bush, 
rushed out to his assistance, walked round 
and round him, chasing away the assailants, 
and still returning to his side and caressing 
him ; and when he attempted to walk, she 
placed her flank under his wounded side 
and supported him. This scene continued 
nearly half an hour, until the female re- 
ceived a severe wound from Mr. C. Mac- 
kenzie, of the R. A. corps, which drove her 
again to the bush, where she speedily sunk 
exhausted from the loss of blood; and the 
male soon after received a mortal wound 
also from the same officer. 

“Thus ended our elephant hunt; and I 
need hardly say, that what we witnessed on 
this occasion, of the intrepidity and ferocity 
of these powerful animals, rendered us more 
cautious in our dealings with them for the 
future.” 


a 
ON THE USE OF FICTION. 


As language is a gift of Heaven, designed 
for the wisest and best purposes; so, like 
most other good things, it is desecrated 
to folly and deceit. At one time it is de- 
voted to the communication of sentiments 
which are calculated to exalt and dignify 
the best faculties of man; at another it 
is the vehicle of those which alike de- 
moralize and destroy. On the one hand, 
we may behold it waving in the sublime 
regions of truth; on the other, we may 
discover it flitting among the deceitful wages 
of falsehood. Thus, while we acknowledge 
the excellence and value of such a gift, 
we cannot but lament its abuse; and while 
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rejoicing in its proper application, we can- 
not but coincide in the just opinion, that 


there is no greater reproach or dishonour, 


than specious and deceitful words, 

The end of most fictitious language is, 
in some form or other, to deceive ; and 
therefore, whether practised in a good or 
bad cause, it is alike disgraceful and un- 
justifiable. It is, however, too often employed 
for the worst purposes :--too often it boldly 
takes upon itself the advocacy of things 
which are worthy only of obscurity. Em- 
ployed then in a bad cause, it imbodies its 
own condemnation, and, in the estimation 
of every lover of truth, it must be stam 
as injurious to the welfare of man; and, if 
deserving notice at all, it is only so far as is 
necessary to counteract any of the mis- 
chievous effects it may occasion.! No matter 
how beautiful and elevating the style by 
which it is adorned; if captivating to the 
ear; the evil is equally great, or rather, in 
such a case, is greatly augmented. 

We not unfrequently find fictitious lan- 
guage (I mean positive falsehood) employ- 
ed, for the accomplishment of some object 
which is good in itself, and with motives 
which may be justly commended: not so 
the means employed. Let the cause be 
more or less important, if it be a good one, 
it cannot need the adoption of improper 
measures for its furtherance; and by so 
much the more it seeks to employ these, in 
just the same proportion will its claims to 
excellence be diminished. The sentiment 
is no less just than it is trite, that “ Truth 
will always illustrate herself by her own 
light.” Let then such a sentiment be 
adopted in the practice, as well as in the 
theory of men, and the most beneficial 
result will be seen to follow. Let us only 
open our eyes to the bright bearings’ of 
truth, instead of introducing false lights, 
and we shall find that all will be smooth 
and properous. 

Specious and feigned language is often 
adopted upon a roe veh false delicacy. 
Merely for the sake of sparing the feelings, 
or often for blinding the judgments, recourse 
is had to this miserable subterfuge. Thus 
we compel truth to do homage to the 
capricious whims of man, or sacrifice her 
at the shrine of false pity and imaginary 
delicacy. What, if we foresaw the greatest 
calamity that human nature could suffer, 
about to fall upon a fellow-creature, should 
we therefore conceal it from him, and af- 
ford him no opportunity to avoid it, because 
we wish not to harrow up his feelings? 
Would not the distress oceasioned by the 
discovery, be far less than that which the 
sudden bursting of the calamity itself would 





occasion? If we would display true great- 
ness and affection of soul, rather than blind 
his eyes to the danger, let us unite in com. 
miserating and alleviating his actual dis- 
tress. 
It has been questioned how far works of 
fiction, generally so termed, may be justi- 
fiable and tolerable. Much has been said 
for and against them. While it is undeni- 
able that many of them have been, and 
still are, the cause of much serious evil, and 
therefore deserve to be rejected with abhor- 
rence, it is equally certain that they have 
frequently been the means of much useful- 
ness and delight. To condemn them alto- 
gether, would be to run into a violent ex- 
treme. How many hours of comfort and 
delight have been spent in the perusal of 
such works, and how much truth and in- 
struction have been conveyed through their 
medium! Often have the feelings of the 
mind been raised to ardent desires afler 
virtue, and sensations of the most unexcep- 
tionable nature been kindled by them. Be- 
sides, who would consent to lose the beau- 
tiful and instructive fables and parables 
which we have on record, not only in hu- 
man, but also in sacred literature? Who 
would wish to hear no more the sweet harp- 
ings. of poesy, many of which are clothed in 
the garb of fiction? It is only the abuse of 
works of fiction which must be deprecated ; 
so long as they keep within certain bounds, 
the nature of truth will tolerate them. To 
a certain extent they may go, but no farther. 
The moment they enter into regions of exu- 
berant fancy and improbability, or exhibit 
a specious tendency ¢o deceive (which per- 
haps is the turning point of the question) or 
venture to pollute themselves with what is 
obscene and impious, they must, together 
with all other works composed of such 
injurious materials, be considered as dis- 
graceful and demoralizing in their nature. 
The boundaries between right and wrong, 
between truth and falsehood, are not diffi- 
cult to be discovered, if examined with an 
unperverted eye; and the true interests of 
virtue and religion may be thence clearly 
developed. 

Oxon. J.S. B. 

8 ne 


DESCRIPTION OF AN IRISH POTTEEN 
DISTILLERY. 


Some time since, being on a journey 
amongst the mountains in the most north- 
ern parts of Ireland, I learned that there 
was a potteen distillery then at work ; and, 
having despatched an emissary well known 
to the distiller to procure me admission, 
I was permitted to inspect the process. 
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This place was famous for producing good 


spirit. 

The distillery was a very small thatched 
cabin, at one end of which was a large turf 
fire kindled on the ground, and confined 
by a semicircle of large stones. Resting on 
these stones, and over the fire, was a forty- 
gallon tin vessel, which answered beth for 
heating the water and as the body of the 
still. Over the fire was an opening in the 
thatch, with a very low chimney; and 
through this was conveyed away the smoke, 
after traversing the whole of the apartment. 
The fumes of the burning turf were so 
acrimonious, that my eyes were exceedingly 
smarted ; on perceiving which, the distiller 
desired me to sit down, as a certain remedy. 
I did so, and immediately the pain ceased ; 
the fumes occupied the upper stratum only 
of the air; they consisting chiefly of pyro- 
ligneous acid in vapour. 

The mash-tun was a cask hooped with 
wood, at the bottom of which, next the 
chimb, was a hole plugged with tow. This 
* vessel had no false bottom : in place of it 
the bottom was strewed with young heath ; 
and over this a stratum of oak husks. Here 
the mash of hot water and ground malt was 
occasionally mixed up for two hours; after 
which time the vent at bottom was opened, 
and the worts allowed to filter through the 
stratum of oat husks and heath. The mash- 
ing with hot water on the same grains was 
then repeated, and the worts were again 
withdrawn. The two worts being mixed in 
another cask, some yeast was added, and 
the fermentation allowed to proceed until it 
fell spontaneously, which happened in about 
three days. It was now ready for distil- 
lation, and was transferred into the tin body, 
which was capable of distilling a charge of 
forty gallons. A piece of soap, weighing 
about two ounces, was then thrown in, to 
prevent its running foul; and the head, 
apparently a large tin-pot with a tube in its 
side, was inserted into the rim of the body, 
and luted with a paste made of oatmeal 
and water. The lateral tube was then luted 
into the worm, which was a copper tube of 
an inch and a half bore, coiled in a barrel 
for a flakestand. The tail of the worm 
where it emerged from the-barrel was calked 
with tow. The wash speedily came to a 
boil, and then water was thrown on the fire ; 
for at this period is the chief danger of boil- 
ing over. The spirit almost immediately 
came over: it was perfectly clear; and by 
its bead, this first running was inferred to 
be proof. Its flavour was really excellent ; 
and it might well have passed for a spirit of 
three months old. As soon as the upper 
stratum of water in the flakestand became 


Monuments built with Skulls. 
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warm, a large pailful of cold water from an 
adjoining stream was dashed in with suffi- 
cient force, as he said, to make the hot 
water run over, it being lighter; and this 
cooling process was continually applied to. 
In this way, the singlings were drawn off in 
about two hours; and the singlings of four 
distillations made one charge of the still to 
produce the potteen. 

The malt was preparing by enclosing the 
barley in a sack, and soaking the sack and 
its contents for some time in bog water, 
which is deemed the best; then withdraw- 
ing and draining it. The malt was then 
made to germinate in the usual manner. 
When it had grown sufficiently, it was con- 
veyed in a sack to the kiln, along with some 
sacks of raw corn, for the purpose of con- 
cealment. The raw corn was spread out 
on the kiln; but during the night, when 
the kiln owner had retired to rest, the raw 
corn was removed, the malt spread on, 
dried, and replaced by the raw grain before . 
day. The owner of corn drying on a kiln 
sits up all night to watch it. In this way 
discovery was eluded, and the malting com- 
pleted. 

The body of this still cost one pound; its 
head about four shillings; the worm cost 
twenty-five shillings; the mash-tun and 
flakestand might both be worth twelve shil- 
lings. The whole distillery was, therefore, 
worth about three pounds ; and it is pur- 
—_ constructed on this cheap plan, as it 

olds out no inducement to informers or 
excisemen. Sometimes they have been on 
an extensive scale.-— Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, vol. iii.: being a Treatise on 
Domestic Economy, vol. i. 


—_o——_—— 


MONUMENTS BUILT WITH SKULLS. 


Passine through the north of Persia, the 
embassy at length arrived at Damogen, or 
Domghaun, at that time the military capital 
of the kingdom. Here they saw a monu- 
ment of a new and terrific character: the 
market-place was ornamented with four 
great towers, each a stone's throw in height, 
and built entirely of human skulls, the in- 
terstices being filled up with mud. To 
erect this edifice, Timur had massacred sixty 
thousand Turkomans, or White Tatars, as 
they were called, who, after being van- 
quished in the field, were cruelly hunted 
down, and nearly exterminated, by the re- 
lentless victor. After leaving this place, the 
ambassadors experienced the distressing 
effects of the hot winds of the desert; and 
on arriving at a city called Vascal, they were 
not allowed 2 moment’s respite to refresh 
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themselves, but were obliged to proceed 
immediately on their journey; such being 
the will of the dreaded Timur.—Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.— History’ 
o Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
ol. I, 


a 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


Tue motions of the two superior planets, 
Saturn and Jupiter, and the eclipses of the 
satellites of the latter, will afford the ob- 
server a considerable degree of gratification 
during the evenings of this and the follow- 
ing month. In our last number, the reader 
will find an account of the phenomena they 
will present, we shall therefore direct his 
attention in the present paper to the planet 
Mars, which is a conspicuous object during 
the mornings of this month, under the two 
western of the four stars in square. He is 
situated in the constellation Aquarius ; above 
him on the first are noticed three stars, one 
of the fifth and two of the sixth magni- 
tude; the star to the west is marked 54 
Aquarii; the brightest of those to the east a, 
and the other 58 Aquarii. On the 3rd, he 
passes under the two latter stars, and is ob- 
served in a line with them and p Aquarii, 
-which is of the fifth magnitude; a little to 
the west of this star is ¢ Aquarii, a star of 
the fourth magnitude. He now directs his 
course to three stars of the sixth magnitude, 
in a line with each other, and a little more 
than a degree apart. The northernmost is 
marked 64, the middle 65, and the southern- 
most 70 Aquarii. On the 6th he passes 
under 64, on the 8th under 65, and on the 
10th very near 70; on this day he is no- 
ticed in a line with the two former stars, 
and to the south of him is observed a star 
of the sixth magnitude marked 74 Aquarii. 
This star forms a scalene triangle with 
7 1 and 2 and é Aquarii. On the 11th he is 
noticed between A and 74, and in a line 
with the latter star and é Aquarii. _ His 
course is now directed to the small stars in 
the stream ; and on the 15th he is observed 
under y 1 Aquarii. On the following morn- 
ing he is noticed in a line with this star and 
A; there are also two stars in the same line 
with these; the northern one is of the fifth 
magnitude, and marked « Aquarii; it is also 
called Situla; the southern star is of the sixth 
magnitude, and marked 51 Aquarii. On 
the 19th he is seen under four stars ; two of 
the sixth, and two of the seventh magnitude ; 
the two of the sixth are marked h 1 and 4, 
the northern of the seventh is marked 81, 
and the southern h 2; they are all of this 
constellation. ; 
138.—VOL. XII. 
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DEATH. 


O DeEatu, how still and pompless is thy reign ! - 

No pageantry thou know’st, no glitt’ring toys: 

Dark mystery and silence still remain 

Thy chief attendants ; never does arise 

The voice of melody, proclaiming joys, 

Within thine empire vast, and ne'er the tomb 

Vibrates with sound of mis'ry’s thrilling cries : 

No human sympathies can ever bloom, ~* 

Nor virtue's kindly buds throughout thy king- 
dom's gloom. 


coon and human pomp thou look’st with scorn, 

And laughest at the haughty tvrant’s frown : 

To thee the beggar, and the noble born, 

Alike appear ; not e’en the regal crown 

Restrains thy ruthless hand ; but all are mown 

By thy unsparing sickle, as the grass 

By reaper’s scythe at harvest is cut down. 

Thus riches, beauty, power, grandeur, pass : 

We look ;—they are not; desolation, fills their 
place! 


Thou sparest not the laurelled hero, Death, 

— wades through fields of gore to honour's 
ane ; 

Who to obtain fame's perishable wreath,” 

Bids, where once smiled the peaceful verdant 
plain 

Dark streams of blood to flow: but all is vain ; 

For e’en the haughty conqueror must die ; 

Earth’s despots must descend where thou do’st 
reign; 

There mingled with the dust forgotten lie, 

Saving by hist’ry’s harp, which sings of times 
gone by. 


How little heed’st thou beauty’s winning form, 

O cruel mocker of the human race! 

When health’s sweet roses bloomed, thou bid’st 
the worm 

Perform his borrid work, till we can trace 

No vestige of the loveliness and grace 

Which charmed beholders, when the vital flood 

Flewed through the veins. Alas! thou dost erase 

From the wide page of life the great, the good, 

“a earth’s ornaments to be corruption’s 
‘ood. 


But, Death, stern tyrant, tremble ; for an hour 

Swiftly a when thyself shalt fall. 

Then shall the captives of thy gloomy power, 

In thy deep caverns hidden, burst thy thrall, 

Through Him, who dying, conquered thee, and all 

The enemies that dared resist His might. 

Then shall th’ archangel's voice the dust recall 

T — its pristine spirit, and, clothed with 
ight, 

Loud shall it sound its freedom, from thy king- 
dom’s night. 


Then Time, on whose dark silent wings thou dost 
Sail, when, with errless hand thou aim’st thy dart; 
Time, shall in vast Eternity be lost ; 

And all his vain and trifling scenes depart ; 

Nor more his woes and pains affect the heart. 
Eternity’s unceasing, joyful day, 

Shall not be dimmed by sorrow’s slightest smart : 
For God shall wipe bis peuple’s tears away ; 

And love and peace for ever rule with gentle sway. 


Bat there’s a world, whither the voice of peace 
Has never fled on mercy’s hast’ning wing ; 
Where howling wo and anguish never cease ; 
Where rills of joy and comfort never spring : 
There, by the fiat of th’ Almighty King, 
Eternal Death does dwell, sin’s eldér son. 
Then, Ab, my soul, bethink thee! haste and bring 
The heart of penitence to Mercy’s throne : 
Believe on Jesus Christ, for He alone ‘ 
Redeems from Death's dread pow’r, and can for 

sins atone. 

2M 
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SUMMER, 


Rovsk thee, muse, from dreary slumbers, 
Of man’s faults no longer dream, 

True yet —— be thy numbers, 
Summer next shall be thy theme. 

Note her beauties, well portraying 
Those that have most charms for thee, 

Nature’s wondrous works surveying, 
Wiser, happier, we shall be. 

Lookythe orient skies grow clearer, 
Smiling comes the blushing dawn, 

Sky-tarks rise, with songs to cheer lier, 
From the flower-bespangled lawn, 

O’er the hilis in matchless splendour, 
Shines the glorious orb of day ; 

Countless voices, sweet and tender, 
Pay him homage from the spray. 

More pathetic notes they're pouring, 
Louder swells their hymn of praise, 

Nature’s God they are adoring, 
Him they see by instinct’s rays. 

How can man with reason gifted, 
On his bed supinely lie, 

While creation’s voice is lifted, 
Grateful, to the throne on high. 

Lazy mists are slowly creeping, 
Off the marsh, and up the glade ; 

Lofty trees are wet and dripping, 
With the tears that night had shed. 

Health’s fair daughters now are singing 
On the dewy glittering meads, 

While the milky treasures bringing 
Safely home upon their heads. 

Brawny youths in rows are binding, 
Laving prostrate with the scythe, 

Grass and clover, which are sending 
Fragrance onthe breezes blythe. 

Rosy nymphs are busy spreading, 
To the noontide beams the hay, 

Toil and heat alike unheeding, 
They are innocent and gay. 

What to them are fame and honour ? 
What the most unbounded wealth ? 

They have more from the great donor, 
They have happiness and health. 

‘To the fields a frequent comer, 
Nature's book I would peruse, 

Yet thy charms, delightful summer, 
Claim a more prolific muse. 


+» — 


Revrew.— Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 

1829. By the Rev. R. Walsh, L.L.D. 
M.R.LA. &c. In 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 528 
—541. Westley & Davis, London. 
1830. 


Tue first volume of this very interesting 
work, which was reviewed in our pre- 
ceding number, referred almost exclusively 
to the town of Rio Janeiro, its localities, 
appendages, and institutions, together with 
the manners, laws, customs, and peculiarities 
of its inhabitants. The second volume, which 
now claims our attention, takes us into the 
country, where we are introduced to scenes 
that are at once varied, novel, and inter- 
esting. But, as on the former occasion, we 
deemed the author's observations preferable 
to our own, and inserted extracts from his 
book accordingly, so on the present he shall 
speak for himself, and we doubt not that 


Review.— Walsh’s Notices of Brazil in 1828-9. 
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the reader will feel highly gratified with the 
varieties he is able to supply. 

Of the vampire bat, Mr. Walsh speaks 
as follows : 


“When setting out in the morning, I perceived @ 
large wound in the neck ef my horse, from whence 
issued a stream of blood. Alarmed, lest be should 
have been stabbed, or wounded maliciously, so as 
to disable him from proceeding, | inquired into the 
cause, and Patricio informed me it was occasioned 
by the moreego. This is a large bat, which, like 
the devil of Surinam, attacks both man and beast, 
When a party under Cabeca da Vacca were explor- 
ing the sources of the Paraguay, in the year 1£43, 
they attacked him in the night, and seized on his 
toe ; he awoke, and found his leg numbed and cold, 
aud his bed full of blood ; they at the same time 
eat off the teats of six sows. They fix on the 
thumbs or great toes of men; and the rumour of 
the country is, that while they suck the blood 
through the aperture they make, they keep waving 
their sooty wings over their victim, to lull him to 
a death-like repose, from which be never wakes ; 
and in the morning he is found lifeless, and the 
floor covered with pools of coagulated blood, dis- 
gorged by the vampire when full, te enable him to 
extract the last drop of the vital current. They 
sometimes grow to the size of pigeons. One of 
these horrid animals had attached itself to the 
throat of my horse whenjhe stood in ashed, and 
clasping his neck with his broad sooty wings, had 
continued to suck till it fell off, gorged with blood ; 
and if not timely driven away, might have left him 
dead in the morning. They reckon in Brazil no 
less than eighteen kinds of morceyo, nine of which 
are voracious blood-suckers.”—p. 46. 


To an English ear, if associated with 
the common feelings of humanity, the fol- 
lowing statement respecting slaves, cannot 
but prove disgusting and affecting. Imported 
from Africa, landed at Rio, sold in the public 
market, and driven into the country, by the 
inhuman traders in the flesh and blood of 
man, Mr. Walsh calls us to contemplate 
them as herds of cattle in a retail market, 
obeying the lash and brutality of the merci- 
less drover. 


** A scene now presented itself highly repugnant 
to European feelings, particularly those who wit- 
ness it for the first time. We had overtaken on the 
read several troops of slaves, bought at Rio, and 
driven like sheep into the country to be sold at the 
diferent villages. A market was here opened, just 
before the inn door, and about thirty men, women, 
and children were brought there. The driver was 
the very model of what I had conceived such a fel. 
low tobe. He was a tall, cadaverous, tawny man, 
with a shock of black hair hanging about his sharp 
but determined-looking visage. He was dressed in 
a blue jacket and pantaloons, with half boots hang- 
ing about his legs, ornamented with large silver 
spurs. On his head he wore a capacious straw hat, 
bound with a broad ribbon, and in his hand was a 
long whip with two thongs ; he shook this over his 
drove, and they all arranged themselves for examin- 
ation, some of them, particularly the children, 
trembling like aspen leaves. He then went round 
the village, for purchasers, and when they arrived 
the market was opened. The slaves, both men and 
women, were walked about, and put into different 
paces, then handled and felt exactly as I have 
seen butchers feel a calf. He occasionally lashed 
them and madejthem jump, to shew that their limbs 
were supple, and caused them to shriek and cry, 
that the purchasers might perceive their lungs were 
sound. 

“ Among the company at the market, was a Bra- 
zilian lady, who exhibited a regular model of her 
class in the country. She had on a round felt hat 
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like an Englishman's, and under it a turban, which 
covered her head asa nightcap. Though it was a 
burning day, she was wrapped upin a large searlet 
woollen cloak, which, however, she drew up so high 
as to shew us her embroidered shoes and silk stock- 


ings ; she was attended by a black slave, who held” 


an umbrella over hor head; and she walked for a 
considerable time through the slaves, looking as if 
she was proudly contrasting her own importance 
with their misery, 

** On turning away from a spectacle, where every 
thing, though so novel, was so revolting, we were 
accosted by @ man with a gaudy flowered silk 
waistcoat, who spoke a little English, and said he 
was a German Doctor, settled in the Aldea, He 
informed us, that the people in the neighbouring 
valley treated the slaves with the greatest inhu- 
manity. ‘They allowed them but a scanty portion 
of farinha or feijao, and never any animal food ; yet 
on this they compelled them to work fourteen hours 
a day, exposing them to the alternations of heat, 
cold, and wet, without the smallest regard to 
health, comfort, or life. The consequence was, 
that the deaths exceeded the births in such a pro- 
portion, that if it was not for the constant supply 
sent down in this way, the negroes of the district 
would soon become an extinct race. He himself 
possessed two slaves, which he kept alive and 
healthy by a different treatment, which he recom- 
mended in vain to his neighbours to adopt, even 
for their own sakes, if not for that of humanity,” 
p- 53, 


The ant hills, which Mr. Walsh describes 
with minuteness and perspicuity, cannot 
fail to prove entertaining to the reader, 
whose personal observations have never 
extended to foreign scenery, nor noticed, on 
a large and diversified scale, the varied 
modes in which animal life appears. 


“ But the cireumstance that most attracted my 
attention was the ant-hills, These were conical 
mounds of clay, raised by the industry of their 
inhabitants to the height of ten or tweive feet ; 
I rode close by several which were considerably 
higher than my head on horseback, and nine or 
ten feet in circumferenee. The exterior coat is a 
yellow hard clay, bat on making a perpendicular 
section, the inside is found divided by a number of 
horizontal floors, or stories, of a hard black earth, 
in thin plates, shining sometimes like japan-ware. 
‘These are inhabited by myriads of large brown 
ants, who are capable of exuding a viscid fluid, 
which tempers the clay to the moisture necessary to 
form those floors. Some species make covered ways 
in this manner, and I have seen tubes, or tunnels, 
of a considerable length, by which they pass and 
repass unseen, from one habitation to another, for 
a considerable distance. 

“ They sometimes migrate, and their progress is 
attended with extraordinary circumstances ; they 
then go straight forward, devouring every thing in 
their way, like a flight of locusts. A garden near 
Rio obstructed their line of march ; they found a 
stick accidentally lying across a deep ditch of wa- 
ter, which they used as a bridge, and continued to 
pourin such myriads by this passage, that ina few 
hours the garden was full Of them, and every thing 
green disappeared, From hence they proceeded 
on, till they met the house of Mr. Westyn, the 
Swedish charge d’ affaires, and they made their 
Way through it. He told me he was suddenly 
awoke in the night by a horrid sensation, and on 
jumping out of bed, he found himself covered with 
these insects, whose crawling and biting liad 
awoke him. The whole house was full of them. 
Impelled by some extraordinary instinct, they 
continued to advance till the whole body passed 
through, and the next morning there was not one 
to be seen. In their progress they devoured every 
other insect. Spiders, cockroaches, flies, and every 
similar thing of the kind that infested the house, 
became their prey; and when they disappeared, 


all other insects disappeared along with, them. -J | 





have seen them frequently take up their abode 
in a large bamboo, and every joint of the long 
cylinder was a separate colony swarming with ‘an 
ant population. 

« "To the ant-mounds of the Campos, the negroes 
attach an extraordinary superstition, They call 
them copim, and they say they contain a toad, a 
serpent, and a bird; that the toad eats the ant, 
the serpent the toad, and the bird the serpent, 
who then flies off, and leaves the copim empty. 
We saw several of them in that state, the interior 
all falling away, and nothing remaiving but the 
ernst. We discovered, however, another cause for 
it. The armadillos have here burrowed every 
where over the plains, and their holes are full as 
numerous as the ant-hills. They frequently per- 
forate below the copims, and getting inside, devour 
the ants, and destroy the stractare of their habi- 
tation. We discovered one fellow in the very act ; 
he immediately bolted, and we pursued him, I 
think I never saw a droller chase; the awkward 
speed of the animal, so unfitted for running, and 
the eagerness of the negroes, whu every moment 
threw themselves on him, to endeavour to keep 
him down, At length we captured him. His 
head resembled that of a pig, with a flat circular 
snout, used, like a pig's, for the purpose of 
rooting up the earth. His body was clothed in a 
dense, tough, scaly coat, like that of a crocodile, 
which hung down over his sides, as the flap of a 
saddle, and so resembled a coat-of-mail, that the 
animal] is justly called the hog in armour; and he 
was armed with very strong claws, by which he 
burrowed in the ground. I secured him in a bag, 
and had great hopes of keeping him alive, and of 
observing his babits.”—p. 79. 


In the mining districts tradition has pre- 
served the following singular prophecy, in 
which the natives place much confidence. 
They feel assured that one part has been 
already accomplished, and this they con- 
sider to be a certain indication that the 
remaining portion will in due time receive 
its fulfilment. 


“In this serra it is that the General Mining 
Association are pursuing the precious metals by 
shafts, adits, and levels. Tradition has handed 
down a singular prophecy connected with this 
mountain, which the present generation at S. Jose 
think is about to be fulfilled. The prophecy is, 
that a day will come when men from the east will 
cross the seas, and arrive at S. Jose to dig under 
the serra, where they will discover immense riches. 
In the course of their operations, however, they 
will reach a subterraneous river, which, thus set 
free, will rush from its bed and overflow the town. 
The establishment of a company from England to 
mine in this serra, the people say, is the accom- 
plishment of the first part of the prophecy; the 
labours of the company, they add, will falfil the 
second part ; and the old vigario tells them that the 
third part of the prediction will shortly come to 
pass, and that the river which is to overflow and 
ruin S. Jose, is the taste for luxwry and dissi- 
pation, which these foreigners have introduced.”— 
p- 12. : : Be 

Of revolutionary commotion and military 
despotism, we may perceive the effects in 
the paragraphs which follow: 

“It is a usual practice in Brazil for young mea 
to assemble, armed, on festival days ; particularly 
on that of Corpus Christi, which is beld the highest 
inthe calendar. In June, 1826, about eighty per- 
sons paraded for the purpose, with their officers, 
on the green of S. Jose: and after the ceremony 
and procession, they were marched to the camera, 
where their arms were deposited, and they were dis- 
missed. But instead of being suffered to return home 
they were surrounded by a troop of eavalry ; every 
man was seized, and they were given to understand 
that they were enrolled as soldiers. Some were 
refractory, but they were treated with great seve- 
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rity, and put into irons as mutiueers, Others re- 
quested permission to return home, even in com- 
pany with their guard, to apprise their friends and 
arrange their affairs. But even this was not per- 
mitted ; they were all marched ont of town, and 
sent offtothe armies. This, I am told, was prac- 
tised simultaneously in most of the towns of the 
Minas Geraes. ‘The whole of the young men who 
attended the festivals were seized, and sent out of 
the province, to which they never returned. 

“On the next year, the muster at S. Josewas very 
scanty, not more than half the usual number at- 
tended ; but those who did were treated in the same 
manner, all arrested and sent off, and were never 
seen again. Among them were several cases of 
great distress. One was that of a widow who had 
five sons living with her in considerable comfort : 
three of them were seized on the first occasion, 
and the remaining two on the last. ‘The poor 
woman earnestly requested the officer to permit 
one, at least, to stay at home to protect her and 
provide for her support, but he was inexorable. 
In her distress she immediately applied to Senhor 
Campos, the sargente mor of S. Jose, who is a 
kind of refuge to all the afflicted in that district. 
He lost no time in demanding the restoration of one 
of the widow’s sons, but the officer still refused to 
liberate him. He, therefore, drew up a strong re- 
presentation of the transaction, which he was 
about to send off to the emperor himself ; and the 
officer, alarmed at the exposure of so much oppres- 
sion, liberated the young man ; all the rest perish- 
ed.”"—p. 147. 


With the properties and use of iron, 
Mr. Walsh seems to think that the Indian 
natives were not at all acquainted. It was 
known to the Portuguese Brazilians, but 
through some strange policy or impolicy 
of the government, its being manufactured 
was discountenanced, and expressly for- 
bidden. 


“It does not at all appear, that the native In- 
dians were apprised of the properties of iron, or 
had ever applied it to use, as their fishing-hooks, 
and other implements, had been made of gold; a 
metal more obvious in its primitive state, and more 
easily wrought upon. It was, however, long known 
to the Portuguese Brazilians, who worked it up 
into some trifling implements for their own use; 
but the knowledge that the country possessed so 
valuable a metal, was for a long time carefully con- 
cealed from foreiguers. To such an extent was 
this jealous precaution carried, that even the na- 
tives were strictly prohibited from using it. An 
intelligent young man, in the Minas Geraes, who 
had made himself acquainted with its properties, 
fabricated a lock from it, and sent it to yy os 
hoping to receive, as he deserved, a reward for hi 
ingenuity ; instead of which he was severely repri- 
manded for his presumption, and forbidden to fabri- 
cate any other article. When foreigners, therefore, 
were first permitted to explore the country, they 
were astonished to find a metal, of whose existence 
they had not heard, and began by collecting speci- 
mens of this precious ———- till, in a day’s 
journey, they became so overloaded, that they 
cast them all away.”—p. 202. 

Common report has preserved a singular 
account of gold having been discovered in 
a mine, accompanied with the record of a 
disaster, which yet remains to be explored. 
The particulars of this discovery and catas- 
trophe, Mr. Walsh thus states : 

** About thirty years ago, the proprietor, Antonio 
Pereira, sunk a shaft ten bracas or fathoms deep: 
and coming suddenly on a very rich deposite, he 
continued eagerly to pursue it, without waiting to 
take precautions to secure the shaft above. On 
one evening they discovered a vein so rich, that in 
about an hour just before dark, they extracted 





from jt gold, to the value of three thousand milreis ; 
and they looked forward to the morning to appre- 
priate the vast treasure below. But a restless 
cupidity to be possessed of it at once, would not 
suffer them to allow a moment's delay, and the 
foreman with several slaves continued below, 
labouring all night at the golden discovery. When 
the proprietor hastened early in the morning to the 
shaft, there was no trace of it to be seen ; the ill- 
secured earth had closed over those who were 
undermining it below, and the treasure and tle 
workmen were buried ten fathoms deep in the 
mountain. Several efforts were afterwards made 
to come again at this spot, and large sums of money 
expended by Simao Fereira, and other persons in 
succession, but hitherto without effect ; and it 
remains for the Gongo Seco Company to find it. 
It will be a discovery of no common interest to 
come on this treasure again, covered up with a 
mass of human bodies, if they yet remain unde- 
cayed.”—p. 211. 


Among the vegetable productions of this 
interesting country Mr. Walsh notices a par- 
ticular species of fruit, which he thus 
describes :— 


“In passing through the woods he (Patricio) 
had always something rare or curious to shew me, 
On one occasion he suddenly turned off the path, 
and disappeared in a dense forest. Knowing his 
mysterious ways, we did not mind him ;but he re- 
appeared at some distance before us, bearing in 
his hand a branch loaded with the most beautiful 
fruit [had ever beheld. It was about the size and 
shape of a pear, covered with the downy skin of a 
— of the richest red and golden hue. The 

esh of the fruit was a juicy pulp, of a cooling 
acid taste, and, with xugar, quite delicious. He 
called it preboora, I penetrated with bim to exa- 
mine the tree on which it grew. It was about 
seven feet high, with rotund alternate leaves, 
slightly serrated. I wished to see another tree, if 
possible, to examine its fructitications, but he 
knew of no other in these woods than that. single 
one. The fruit contained three largé kernel seeds 
inside, which I tried to preserve; but I could not 
dry them, and they moulded and decayed.”—p. 222. 


Of domestic cleanliness the account is 
by no means flattering. A short specimen 
may serve as a sample for the rest. 


“ My two ill-looking neighbours lad disap- 
peared in the morning, and their places were sup- 
plied by two naked little black pickaninnies, the 
children of my host and hostess. These creatures 
had got bits of bamboo, which they formed into 
rude carts, loaded with wood; and their amuse. 
ment was driving these carts, and imitating the 
creaking of the wheels, which they did with the 
most annoying accuracy, as loud and as shrill, and 
so persevering, that the urchins were never 
absent, either from my door or my window. -The 
employment of the mother was scraping up ma- 
nure before the door with her fingers, and she 
brought me my dinner of rancid pork in a broken 
dish, without washing her hands.”—p. 237. 


Of the habitations, morals, and huma- 
nity, of these country Brazilians, the ac- 
count is far from being prepossessing. The 
curse of slavery is written in legible charac- 
ters in the narrative which follows : 


“This was a large dreary place, like a stable, 
kept by a woman, who lived there with five or six 
negroes. She was young, and rather comely ; 
but when I entered, evidently intoxicated. She 
had been, I learred, a person of indifferent cha- 
racter, at Rio; and had two illegitimate children, 
She rented this rancho, and tock one of her ne- 
groes as her paramour and partner. Of all the 
women on record who have been no ornament to 
their sex, this, I believe, was one of the worst. 
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« After having emptied a bottle of caxas, to 
which, as I passed by her venda, I saw her head 
constantly applied, she issued forth with her face 
flushed, and a lash in her hand ; the very‘personifi- 
cation of Tisiphone. One of her slaves was a poor 
boy of twelve years old, and on this child she 
vented all her malignant passions, Every time 
she met him, she attacked him with her lash, 
cutting him across the face and body, till she left 
him bleeding and moaning ; and this for no reason, 
but in the very wantonness of cruelty. Her house 
was like herself—most abominable. I could get 
no,place to rest in, but a kind of stable among the 
negroes ; and here, in the midst of filth, my sup- 
per was ‘served up. It consisted of rancid pork, 
sausages, and feijao. When the boy whom she so 
cruelly treated, was laying it on the table, he 
trembled so that he spilled a small portion of the 
sauce. She seized him by the throat, dashed him 
down, and trampled on him. 1 now interfered for 
the poor child, and took him up to protect him. 
There lay on the board a pointed faca, one of 
the deadly weapons used for stabbing. She caught 
it up,’ and striking the end of it on the table, 
rushed forward with an intent to wound either me 
or the child, when I wrenched it from her hand. 
Knowing quid sureus femina possel, and that she 
had several sturdy negroes at her command, [| 
thought it right to be on my guard, and kept the 
little fellow by me on a mat; he moaned most 
piteously all night, crying out for mercy every mo- 
ment in his sleep. 

“Iwas glad to leave this fury at the dawn of 
day, but sorry to leave the poor child behind me, 
who I have no doubt will fall a victim to her 
intoxicated rage. If there was no other argu- 
ment against a state of slavery, the incentive it 
applies to the indulgence of our evil passions, 
would be sufficient to condemn it, If this wretched 
woman had notthis poor victim to exercise her 
bad temper on with impunity, on all occasions, she 
would learn to keep it under some control.”— 
p- 276. 


The American aloe Mr. Walsh describes 
in the following words :— 


“ This magnificent plant, which I found in every 

art of the country, forms a circle of lanceolate 
eaves, sometimes eighteen feet in circumference, 
the leaves themselves being eight feet long, exceed- 
ingly strong and sharp. The flower-stem is two 
and a half feet in circumference at the base, and 
shoots up to the height of thirty feet; from this 
project innumerable horizontal footstalks, from 
whence hang myriads of campanulate blossoms, so 
that the form of this grand flower is that of a pine- 
tree, for which it might be mistaken. I saw in 
some places when I set out, this stem a to 
protrude itself from the midst of the leaves, aud on 
my return it had attained the magnitude of a pine- 
tree of twenty years’ growth. What an idea does 
this give of the vigour of vegetation in this country, 
where such a vast mass of beautifully organized 
vegetable matter could be formed in so short a 
time from one root! Its existence, however, is as 
short-lived as its growth is rapid: aiready had 
the succulent stem begun to decay at its base; and 
a strong wind had prostrated many of them across 
the road, the dimensions of which I measured. The 
stems lay rotting and useless, but the leaves yield 
a as fibre, which is twisted unto cordage.”— 
p. 284. 


The insects, Mr. Walsh represents as of 
a gigantic size. The spider must stand as a 
specimen for the rest. 


“Among the insects is an enormous spider, 
which I.did not observe elsewhere. In passing 
through an opening between some trees, I felt my 
head entangled in some obstructions, and on with- 
drawing it, my light straw hat remained behind. 
When I looked up, [ saw it suspended in the air, 
entangled in the meshes of an immense cobweb, 
which was drawn like a veil of gauze across the 
opening, and was expanded from branch to branch 





of the opposite trees, as large as a sheet, ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. The whole of this space 
was covered with spiders of the same species, but 
of different sizes; some of them, when their legs 
were expanded, forming a circle of six or seven 
inches in circumference. They were particularly 
distinguished by bright spots. ‘The cords compos- 
ing the web were a glossy yellow, like the fibres of 
silk-worms, and equally strong. I wound off seve- 
ral on a card, and they extended to the length of 
three or four yards.”—p. 301, 


The serpents of Brazil claim a share i? 
the magnificent works of nature, but amon& 
these the boa constrictor holds the most 
conspicuous rank, 


“The boa constrictor was once an inhabitant of 
these woods, but he has now retired far from the 
haunts of men, into the remoter forests of the 
Mato Grosso. His skin, however, is frequently 
used; it is tanned, and forms a hide nearly as 
thick as that of an ox. I have often seen boots 
and saddles made of its leather. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of serpents which still exist in the 
country, and the venomous quality of some of 
them, it is veryrare to meet with a person who 
has suffered from their bite. I scarcely passed a 
day, at any distance from Rio, without meeting 
with one crossing, or by the side of the road, and 
the negroes enter the places where they are known 
to abound, with bare feet; yet I never could hear 
of one who had suffered from their poison.”—p. 378. 


The ship, called the Northern Star, in 
which Mr. Walsh embarked on leaving the 
Brazils, he has thought worthy of parti- 
cular notice, and his account of the living 
inmates, may amuse the reader, without 
inducing him to wish that he had been on 
board. 


“The Northern Star had been three years on 
the coast of Africa, and she was stowed with all 
manner of African produce; between decks was a 
perfect menagery, with different kinds of monkeys, 
parrots, and paroquets, which every one was bring- 
ing home to his friends; and 1 was awoke in the 
morning by such a concert of chattering and 
sereaming as made me think myself in Exeter 
*Change, on a visit to Pidcock. But besides these 
larger animals, the ship swarmed with others that 
were not so agreeable. Myriads of ants, of a 
smailer size, but of a tougher consistence, and 
much harder to be killed than those at Rio, abound- 
ed in every direction, and devoured every animal 
and vegetable substance they could come at; they 
appeared to have ep me all the fleas and bugs, 
but they then occupied their places, taking posses- 
sion of our beds, and giving us no rest at night. 
Next came the cockroaches, of a size almost in- 
credible. When I first saw them flying across my 
cabin, I thought they were some smal! African birds; 
for they moved with a foree, and evinced a strength 
and activity, altogether superior to what I could 
imagine of any of the insect tribe. They formed 
a nidus in every cavity : and whenever a fold of 
cloth or linen was opened, it was covered with their 
eggs or progeny in different stages. 

“ Another, and much more serious annoyance, 
were centipedes. These venomous creatures, some- 
times four or five inches long, took refuge behind 
every projection that afforded them a retreat ; and 
whenever a box, or even a book, was removed in 
my cabin, one or more of these monsters was seen 
gliding along, with his multitude of feet, and 
threatening every one that approached him with 
his venomous fangs. 

“To encounter these plagues, Captain Arabin 
told me of a very singular device he had adopted. 
There is on the coast of Africa a very large and 
ravenous spider, resembling a tarantula, which 
feeds on ail other insects, particularly the cock- 
roach; and ships sometimes eneourage them on 
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board to prey upon the other insects, as cats are 
taken to destroy rats and mice. With this view, 
he said, he had actually taken six on board, and 
found them of considerable service. 1 had no mode 
of judging how far the other insects had eompa- 
tively lessened, but certainly these spider cats had 
enormously inereased. In every angle of the tim- 
bers, in my cabin, a huge one had taken up his 
abode, his body nearly as large as a walnat, and 
his legs radiating from it in a eireumference of 
seven or eight inches. ‘hey were not furnished 
with papulae, and formed no webs. I adopted 
what T thought a more effectual method of abating 
the nuisance, 1 procured a bottle of ram, which 
I directed my servant to hang np in the cabin, and 
dmmerse in it every crawling thing he could catch ; 
in a very short time he filled it witlrall manner of 
inishapen and hideous objects. 

* © Another effect of an African climate was that 
produced on the biscuit. It was taken on board 
at Sierra Leone, and in the passage to Rio, the 
larve in the flour had generated living insects, 
which burrowed in the bread, and filled it with 
curculios and different animalcule; it was literally 
‘instinct with life; so that, when a piece of it 
was laid on the table, it began to move by its 
own internal living machinery. It was neces- 
sary to consume this on board, before fresh 
could be served out; but the providence of the 
captain had laid in a stock of flour at Rio, and 
we had fresh bread baked every day.”—p. 471. 


During their voyage homeward the ship 
was surrounded by sharks, which Mr. 
Walsh describes as both numerous and 
voracious, and several instances are given 
of their strength and boldness. Referring 
to the coast of Africa, where these destroy- 
ers of human life abound, he records some 
acts of daring intrepidity in the conduct of 
an Irish sailor, and with these we must 
finish our extracts. 


“ There was, however, one man on board, who 
had, on various occasions, shewed the most ex- 
traordinary intrepidity among sharks ; he was an 
Trishman of the name of Burke. He was acare- 
less fellow, and had been sent from Maidstone as 
worthless and incorrigible. 

“ Captain Arabin discerned something more in 
bis character ; found him a person of light and 
frolicsome humour, but a good sailor, and, more- 
over, a man of the kindest heart, and the most 
intrepid humanity. ‘This he evineed on the coast 
of Africa on several occasions. Whenever a man 
fell overboard, Burke leaped after him, and saved 
him before a boat could be lowered. 

“ The river Bonny was full of the most ravenous 
sharks. On one occasion, a boat’s crew were 
bringing the corpse of their captain on shore, to 
be buried. His feet projected over the gunwale, 
and a shark seized them. In trying to save the 
body the boat upset, and the whole crew were 
devoured Ly them except one, whom Burke saved, 
by leaping fearlessly into the sea, and supporting 
him till they were taken up by another boat. On 
another occasion, in the river of Sierra Leone, 
where it was full of sharks, a sailor fell overboard 
from the commodore’s siip. None of his ship- 
.mates had courage to attempt to save him; but 
Burke, who saw the man struggling in the water 
at some distance, immediately leaped from the deck 
of the North Star, swam to him through these 
ferocious fish, ‘and supported him till they were 
both taken. up by a boat. Commodore Collier, who 
was looking on, was affected evento tears at this 
extraordinary instance of magnanimous philan- 
thropy, and sent him some dollars. 

“‘Had he lived in the days of the ancient 
Romans, his fellow-citizens would have presented 
him with a rostral or civic crown, and erected a 
statue to his memory. The name of Burke seems 


destined to denote the extremes of evil and good. ' 


One man who bore it, is stigmatized as a fearful 





destroyer of human life, the other distinguished 

as its most intrepid preserver.”’—p. 497. 

We have now gone through these very 
interesting volumes, and if the reader’s 
views are in unison with our own, we shall 
not regret having transcribed so largely 
from the author’s pages. Mr. Walsh has 
proved himself both an observing and an 
intelligent traveller. His work abounds 
with lively descriptions, and animated 
sketches, similar to those we have so copi- 
ously given. Numerous anecdotes are in- 
terspersed, and characteristic incidents 
arise in every stage of his journey. But 
it is useless to multiply remarks on a pub- 
lication where censure would be misap- 
plied, and even praise would be super- 
fluous. 

—@~——— 

Review.— Discourses on various Subjects 
relating to the Being and Attributes of 
God and his Works, in Creation, Pro- 
vidence, and Grace. By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Vol. 111. 8vo.pp. 408. 
Mason, London. 1830. 

Tuese discourses belong to a series, of 
which this is the third volume. The two 
former, which have already passed under 
our notice, contain some of the fundamental 
truths which lie at the basis of our holy reli- 
gion; and we are happy to find that this is 
not inferior to its predecessors. 

In a short advertisement, the author in- 
forms us, that “several of the discourses in 
this volume were printed some years ago as 
separate pamphlets, and had passed through 
three or four editions.” These are now 
united, and bear their part in the series to 
which they seem naturally to belong; but 
having in their detached form obtained an 
extensive circulation, their titles and con- 
tents will be familiar to many readers. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that 
this want of primitive originality will in any- 
wise detract from their merit. Their claims 
to patronage have already undergone the 
ordeal of public opinion; and this has long 
since decided in favour of their intrinsic ex- 
cellence. It is a maxim among lawyers, 
that legal investigation strengthens the title 
which passes honourably through examina- 
tion, and that the property thereby secured 
derives an additional value from the rigour 
of the scrutiny. This principle applied to 
the discourses before us, places them on 
elevated ground, where the truths deve- 
loped, and the talents of the author, appear 
to their mutual advantage. 

The first discourse on “ the corruption 
that is in the world through lust,” contains an 
able epitome of this important doctrine. It 
places human degeneracy ina wuly scrip- 
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tural light, and points out in a masterly 
manner the nature, the necessity, and the 
all-sufficiency of human redemption through 
Christ. 

The second discourse on “ Divine reve- 
lation” furnishes an historical synopsis of 
the popular evidence on which Christianity 
is founded. It imbodies a considerable 
range of thought on this groundwork of our 
faith, and occasionally enters deeply into 
some of those classical and critical branches 
of the subject, with which the learned author 
has been long familiar. 

In the third sermon, “ The love of God to 
a lost world,” is placed in an amiable and 
a commanding light. For the doctrine of 
general redemption Dr. Clarke has always 
shewn himself a zealous advocate; and in 
these pages we find abundant proof that his 
abilities to defend it, are not inferior to his 
zeal. 

“ The nature and design of the holy Eu- 
charist,” appears to be a laboured produc- 
tion, and, as a sermon, is rather out of place. 
It has been long before the public as a dis- 
tinct treatise, and this seems to be its proper 
character. On the importance and neces- 
sity of receiving the eucharist, considerable 
stress is laid ; and all that learning, criticism, 
extensive reading, and the vigorous efforts 
of a mighty mind, can supply, are brought 
to bear in favour of this Christian rite. Its 
observance is viewed as every thing but 
essential to salvation. 

“The Christian prophet and his work,” 
when first published excited a considerable 
degree of attention; and although several 
years have elapsed since that period, it has 
stood its ground, and is well known among 
the author’s detached discourses. 

“ The rights of God and Cesar” is still 
more extensively known. From its title it 
obtains a political countenance, and its con- 
tents in some measure sanction the name it 
bears. It first appeared when the public 
mind was in a state of considerable ferment, 
during the French revolution, and was not 
without its influence on vast multitudes, who 
had caught the contagion of the day. 

On “ The origin and end of civil govern- 
ment,” we made some observations in our 
number for March last, without then ex- 
pecting so soon to find it assuming a more 
permanent form. We then remarked, ‘‘that 
the tide of public opinion, political ferment 
having subsided, was now favourable for 
dispassionate investigation, and to all who 
wished for much information within a nar- 
row compass, we would recommend this 
lecture.” In its present station it has no al- 
liance with either Whig or Tory; and it is 
only on this neutral ground, that its reason- 





ings can be fairly weighed, and its merits 
fully appreciated. 
On the other discourses in this volume, 
Similar observations might be made, but we 
have neither time nor room to extend them. 
The subjects investigated are of considerable 
moment, though in general they are not of 
that fundamental character which distin- 
guished those of the preceding volumes. 
They have, however, a strong bearing on 
man, whether we view him in his moral, 
his social, or his civil relations. In these, 
his duties and his rights are defined, under 
the sanctions of scriptural authority ; and 
every well-regulated mind will be glad to 
learn, that despotism and anarchy are alike 
excluded from the politics of Christianity. 


— oo 


Review.— India’s Cries to British Hu- 
manity relative to the Suttee, Infunti- 
cide, §c. §c. By J. Peggs. 8vo. pp. 
528. Second Edition. Seeley, London. 
1830. 


Wuen this work first appeared, we noticed 
it with much respect in our review depart- 
ment. Since that time, the author, with 
commendable industry, humanity, and zeal, 
has made some very considerable additions, 
and rendered it an interesting, well-timed, 
and valuable publication. On the melan- 
choly subjects of which it treats, the infor- 
mation communicated is both varied and 
important, and in its present state, it is a 
book which ranks highly jn our estimation. 

Mr. Peggs, who has been a missionary 
in India, proves, from indisputable autho- 
rity, that the horrid practice of burning 
widows, and destroying infants, might be 
easily abolished, without in the least en- 
dangering the tranquillity of our Asiati¢ 
possessions. It appears also, that even the 
natives would feel but little repugnance to 
an edict, that should prohibit a custom at 
which human nature revolts, although. it 
has been sanctioned by immemorial usage. 

By recent accounts from India it would 
appear, that government is. turning its 
attention, in'a serious manner, to the cries 
of victims devoted to immolation, that some 
preliminary steps have been already taken; 
and that others may be expected, which 
will speedily wipe away this bloody dis- 
honour from our national character. Peti- 
tions to parliament on the occasion may 
tend very. much to facilitate this desirable 
object. Many have already been pre- 
sented, and the circulation of this volume 
can hardly fail to produce many more. - It 
places idolatry, and its associate cruelties 
and abominations, in a proper light; and 
few will envy the feelings of that person, 
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who can peruse its pages, without becom- 
ing a convert to the claims of humanity. 

In several places this book has created 
a powerful sensation: and, by its instru- 
mentality, called into existence, societies 
now in active operation to promote the 
abolition at which it aims. We feel much 
pleased to find that it has reached a second 
edition, and are highly gratified with its 
respectable appearance ; but our chief de- 
light arises from the detestation of idola- 
trous murders which it excites, and the 
animating hope it inspires, that the triumphs 
of humanity and justice cannot be remote. 

—_———_——_ 


Review.— Lectures on the Apocalypse.— 
By William Jones, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
626. Holdsworth, London, 1830. 


UNFOLFILLED prophecy is a profound 
abyss, to the bottom of which no human 
plummet has ever yet descended. Innu- 
merable attempts have been made to fathom 
its depths, and unveil its hidden recesses ; 
but the great arcanum still lies involved in 
the shadows of futurity, and until these are 
removed by the flight of time, and the ac- 
tual appearance of events, the best con- 
certed schemes, and fairest wrought systems 
of those who “venture down the dark de- 
scent,” are little better than plausible con. 
jectures. 

This volume comprises forty-five lectures, 
delivered to the Scotch Baptist Church, as- 
sembling for worship in Aldermanbury, 
London, to whom it is dedicated. Mr. 
Jones begins with the commencement of 
the Apocalypse, and proceeds regularly 
through all its chapters in consecutive or- 
der, selecting for the subjects of his lec- 
tures the various passages as they arise in 
succession. It is a series of discourses 
bearing the name of lectures on the whole 
book of the Revelation. 

In delivering these -lectures, the author 
does not appear to be indissolubly attached 
to any preconceived hypothesis. He founds 
his theory on what he conceives to be the 
obvious import of the passages under consi- 
deration, and the undeniable inferences to 
which they lead, the whole of which he 
combines in one harmonious system of in- 
terpretation. 

In prosecuting his work, Mr. Jones care- 
fully avoids those local events which started 
up during the French Revolution, in which 
many of our writers fancied they saw an 
application of prophetic language displayed 
in its clearest development. He has, also, 
in general cautiously omitted to assign any 
definite period for the accomplishment of 
scriptural predictions ; and when the subject 


Review.—Jones’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
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seemed to demand some specific avowal, 
the times are mentioned with caution, and 
placed at a more prudent distance than may 
prove gratifying to the impetuosity of unde- 
liberating zeal. 

To the belief that Christ will personally 
reign on earth a thousand years, which with 
some writers of the present day is a favour- 
ite topic, Mr. Jones is by no means a con- 
vert: he finds no second coming of the 
Redeemer, but when he shall appear in 
glory to raise the dead and judge the world. 
The first resurrection he is not disposed to 
admit in its literal sense, but as denoting a 
revival of genuine Christianity ; and to 
nearly all the passages in the Apocalypse, 
which, if taken literally, cannot be viewed 
without amazement, he gives a spiritual in- 
terpretation. He considers them as figura- 
tive, bold, and metaphorical, susceptible of 
a fair and consistent meaning when sur- 
veyed in this light, but liable to insupe- 
rable objections, and big with absurdities, 
when deprived of their spiritual appli- 
cation. 

The millennium, Mr. Jones views as an 
exalted state of the Church of Christ, as an 
improved condition of the civil and moral 
world, which includes the following parti- 
culars:—A remarkable effusion of ‘the 
Holy Spirit, similar to what took place on 
the day of Pentecost; An universal spread 
of the gospel, diffusing the knowledge of 
the Lord throughout the world, in a more 
extensive and effectual manner, than at any 
former period ; the purity of church com- 
munion ; the divine special presence and 
residence ; universal peace and tranquil- 
lity ; civil rulers and judges distinguished 
Sor the righteous and peaceable administra- 
tion of their respective offices; and finally, 
the righteousness of all the true subjects of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. 

Without attempting either to controvert 
or to advocate the views which Mr. Jones 
entertains on these momentous subjects, we 
feel disposed to assert, that his theory is far 
more rational, and more analogous to the 
physical nature of things, than any literal 
interpretation which has hitherto been pre- 
sented to our notice. In what he has ad- 
vanced we discover nothing visionary—no- 
thing unscriptural ; the order of heaven and 
earth is not disturbed, and the great events 
predicted of old appear in their solemn 
grandeur and placid beauty, without any 
elementary commotion, or disruption of 
nature’s laws. 

From the preceding observations the 
reader will be able to form a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the principles on which this 
work is founded ; but the manner in which 
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the author has executed his task cannot be 
communicated in any quotation. On events 
that have taken place, and which are now 
matters of history, his language is strong, 
copious, and unembarrassed; and it is 
pleasing to observe with what exactness 
prophecy and its accomplishment are found 
to meet together on the stream of time.— 
There was a period when these were in- 
volved in obscurity ; but light has dawned 
upon them, and all is clear. From this 
fact a striking presage is afforded, that 
events now buried in futurity will also 
emerge from darkness, and beam with 
equal lustre, when the day of their fulfil- 
ment arrives; and it is only to this that we 
can attach indubitable certainty. 

In these lectures Mr. Jones has done 
much to illustrate various branches of the 
prophetic writings ; and if in all cases he has 
not been successful, he has failed from the 
uncertainty of data, and because the sub- 
ject is too vast and too profound for the 
human powers. Of what others have writ- 
ten he has readily availed himself, whenever 
occasion required ; but his chief appeal is 
to the sacred Scriptures. From these he 
has produced a mighty phalanx, which 
gives to his views an imposing aspect, and a 
sanction of plausibility; but beyond this 
we dare not hazard an opinion. 

To the realists this volume will be thought 
to border on heresy ; and we should not be 
surprised to find some feverish expressions 
charging the author with demi-blasphemy. 
With the sober and dispassionate it will, 
however, be viewed in a very different 
light. They will compare with the tenor of 
Scripture what has been advanced, and 
weigh with due deliberation the. formidable 
objections to which the literal hypothesis is 
liable. From these premises, their conclu- 
sions cannot but be auspicious to Mr. 
Jones ; and even among those who may 
doubt the legitimacy of his reasoning, this 
volume will be dismissed with respect ; 
while such as are favourable to his views 
will hail it as a noble and successful effort 
to interpret prophecies which are un- 
fulfilled. 

—_>—_—_ 


Review.—A View of the Peculiar Doc- 
trines, Religious Worship, Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, and Ceremonial Ob- 
servances of the Roman Catholic 
Church. By the Rev. H. C. O’ Don- 
noghue, M.A. 8vo. pp. 356. Longman. 
London. 1830. 


Tue author of this work must have de- 
voted a considerable portion of time and 


attention to the various subjects of which 
138.—VOL. XII, 


Review.— Doctrines, §c. of the Roman Catholic Church. 


captivity. 
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it treats. It was no easy task to distin- 
guish genuine authority, from that which 
is spurious and doubtful, and to derive 
information from sources which all Roman 
Catholics allow to be legitimate. These 
discriminations, the author appears, how- 
ever, to have made with accuracy, and the 
legitimacy of his appeals, we feel per- 
suaded, no person will dispute. 

In the first part of his volume, Mr. Don- 
noghue has drawn from bulls and councils, 
the real views which Catholics entertain 
respecting infallibility, authority of the 
Pope, free-will, sin, invocation of saints 
and angels, indulgences, purgatory, merit 
of good works, sacraments, baptism, con- 
firmation, mass, adoration of the host, 
penance and absolution, orders, extreme 
unction, matrimony, oaths, prayers in an 
unknown tongue, miracles, relics, images, 
&e.&e. Each of the above articles is 
stated at large, from books of acknow- 
ledged authority, of which the names, 
dates, and pages are explicitly given. 
These articles are followed -by observations, 
which apply to the subject under imme- 
diate consideration, exposing its absurdity, 
and demonstrating its inconsistency with 
the word of God. Of these observations, 
a considerable portion is original, but 
many are taken from the writings of others, 
both ancient and modern, and in several 
instances, the Church of England is con- 
trasted, in her ritual, articles, and homilies, 
with the communion of Rome. 

Toa mind that has not been shackled 
with the despotism of papal dogmas, or 
held in.captivity from the cradle, the bulls 
and councils bring with them their own 
condemnation; but where the reasoning 
powers have been secured by early fetters, 
nothing can be two monstrous for credulity 
to swallow. The more unreasonable, 
absurd, and contradictory any proposition 
may appear, the more extended will be 
the area in which belief may operate, and 
the stronger will be the credulity which can 
gulp the nostrum without boggle or hesi- 
tation. A mind once brought into this 
state, will be prepared for every imposition 
which ingenuity can invent, or wickedness 
propose. ; 

In exposing to the contempt they merit, 
the daring assumptions and pretensions of 
the Romish -church, Mr. Donnoghue has 
traced the process by which its votaries 
were assailed, subdued, and brought into 
The history is amusing; but 
no unprejudiced person can peruse it with 
attention, without heaving a sigh of pity 
for the degraded condition of man, im- 
prisoned by the sorceries of enchantment, 

2N 
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from which he has neither inclination nor 
power to escape. 

These daring inroads of. papal usurpa- 
tion, the author has combated with great 
force of argument, and much sharply- 
pointed satire. On the ground of reason, 
or the authority of scripture, popery admits 
of no defence, and Mr. Donnoghue’s rea- 
soning fears no refutation; but the former 
appealing to tradition, and arrogating. to 
itself infallibility, lies entrenched in its own 
absurdities, and bids defiance to the only 
weapons by which imposture can be as- 
sailed and slain. 

The second part of this volume refers to 
various customs, orders, ceremonies, and 
peculiarities of the Romish church, its 
priests, and votaries. ‘These several sub- 
jects, the author treats in much the same 
manner as he does the preceding, and in 
the conclusion, we are conducted to nearly 
the same result; but we have neither time 
nor room to enter into any extended 
analysis. It is a work which brings 
popery to bear witness against itself; and 
out of its own mouth, Mr. D. has drawn 
forth its condemnation, which he reads 
aloud, and publishes to the world. 


_ — = a 
_ 





Review.—The Christian Ministry, with 
an Enquiry in the Causes of its Insuffi- 
ciency, with an especial Reference to the 
Ministry of the Establishment. By 
the Rev. Charles Bridges, B.A. Second 
Edition, 12mo. pp. 638. Seeley. Lon- 
don. 1830. 

In several respects this volume exhibits a 

system of Christian ethics; but in many 

others it assumes a sermonizing character, 
and, on scriptural grounds, explains, dis- 
cusses, and enforces the leading doctrines 
of the gospel. The title “ Christian Minis- 
try,” is rather a generic than a specific ap- 
pellation, for under its extended application 
are arranged, the various branches of duty, 
both directly and indirectly connected with 
the ministerial profession. It may be ga- 
thered from his title-page, that the author 
is a clergyman of the establishment, and, as 
a natural consequence, we find that the 
greater portion of his work is devoted to 
the interests of the national church. He has 
not, however, passed over other Christian 
communities and modes of worship in 
contemptuous silence, neither has he treated 
the principles on which they are founded 
with disdain, or impugned the motives of 
their numerous and learned advocates. In 
most of these respects a spirit of liberality is 
perceptible throughout, unimbittered by the 
disgusting anathemas with which a fierce 





contention for truth is too frequently pol- 
luted. 

The survey which Mr. Bridges has taken 
of his important subject, is both diversified 
and extensive, whether viewed in reference 
to individual piety or official character. 
From the writings of numerous authors, of 
high respectability, he has taken many 
valuable extracts, to fortify his own opi- 
nion, and confirm what he has advanced. 

To the authority of scripture he also 
makes an almost constant appeal, and never 
appears to have more confidence in the 
validity of his arguments, than when they 
are supported with a “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

For the doctrines of grace, as they are 
technically denominated, Mr. Bridges is a 
warm advocate, and the common phrase- 
ology by which the system is distinguished, 
may be found without much difficulty scat- 
tered throughout his pages. Aware, how- 
ever, that the spirit of antinomianism haunts 
his theory, he has entered his protest against 
this fiery dragon, which threatens to devour 
all moral excellence. We give Kim the 
utmost credit for his sincerity, but we can- 
not avoid suspecting, that it is the man 
rather than his principles, by whom the 
monster is repelled. 

But notwithstanding these peculiarities, 
for which, on all similar occasions, due allow- 
ance must be made, this volume imbodies 
much that is praiseworthy, much that is 
interesting, and much that is instructive. 
Taking bis stand on scripture ground, the 
author rather informs us what a minister 
should be, than describes pastors as they 
really are. It is a work from which both 
churchmen and dissenters may derive many 
valuable hints, which, reduced to practice, 
would display reformation radically re- 
formed. 

Surveyed in its numerous relations, and 
awful responsibilities, Mr. Bridges invests 
the ministerial character with a degree of 
solemnity every way suited to its import- 
ance. ‘The holy shrine he has consecrated 
in the language of scripture and genuine 
piety, and guarded the entrance against the 
intrusion of unhallowed footsteps, and the 
touch of sacrilegious hands. But these 
views will best appear in his own words ; 
and having inserted them, we shall not be 
disposed to disturb the serious impressions 
they are calculated to make, by any addi- 
tional observations. 


“In taking a general view of the subject of 
ministerial qualifications we might class them 
under the three divisions of spiritual character, 
spiritual attainments, and spiritual gifts. 

“1. If the ministry be a spiritual work, a cor- 
responding spiritual character seems to be required 
in its administrators, It must be a most flattering 
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delusion to suppose a fitness for the work, where 
there is no suitable principle, end, encouragement, 
or assistance ; no care, concern, or expectation of 
success ; no interest in the engagements, except as 
they may provide for self-gratifications. It is not, 
therefore, too much to expect of ministers, that 
they should be in a peculiar sense men of God— 
men taught of God—men consecrated to God by a 
daily surrender of their time and talents to his 
service—men of singleness of purpose—living in 
their work—living altogether but for one end, and, 
for the promotion of this end, moved by none of 
the afflictions, that await them, counting not their 
lives dear to them, so that they may finish their 
course with joy, and the ministry which they have 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
the grace of God. Such was the Apostle Paul, 
the living example of his own ministerial instrue- 
tions. Such is the high character of the Christian 
ministration, as this faithful servant of his master 
drew it out in his episcopal charge to his clergy of 
Ephesus, which, as Mr. Baxter truly observes, 
* better deserveth study than most things that 
young students do lay out their time in. O 
brethren, write it on your study doors, or set it 
as your copy in capital letters, still before your 
eyes. Could we but well learn two or three lines 
of it, what preachers we should be! Write all this 
upon your hearts, and it will do yourselves and 
the church more good than twenty years’ study of 
these lower things, which, thongh they get you 
greater applause in the world, yet, separated from 
these, will make you but sounding brass and tink- 
ling symbols.’ 

“it is obvious, however, that this standard of 
spiritual devotedness, presupposes in the minister 
the principles of personal piety of a deep tone, 
experimental character, and devotional habit, such 
as is habitually exercised in self-denial, promi- 
nently marked by love to the Saviour, and to the 
souls of his fellow-sinners, and practically exhibit- 
ed in a general course of a consistent and blameless 
conduct. The apostle justly pronounces a novice 
to be disqualified for this holy work. The bare 
existence of religion in its acknowledged sincerity, 
provides but slender materials for this important 
exigency. A babe in grace and knowledge is 
a incompetent to become a ‘ teacher of 
vabes,? much more a guide of the fathers. The 
school of adversity, of discipline, and of experience, 
ean alone give the needful qualification of the 
tongue of the learned. Some measure of eminence, 
and habitual aim towards greater eminence, is 
indispensable for ministerial completeness ; such, 
however, as will never fail to be acquired in the 
diligent use of the means of divine appointment— 
the word of God, and prayer.”—p. 40. 

—_——_@——_ 
Review.— Memorials of Christian Friend- 
ship. Third Edition enlarged. By Isaac 

Mann, M.A. 12mo. pp.372. Harding, 

London. 1830. 

Ir can hardly be said that this is a Sunday 
school-book, although it approaches very 
nearly to works which fall under this deno- 
mination. It contains a biographical sketch, 
and delineates the Christian experience of 
about thirty individuals, whose personal 
piety has been deemed by the author wor- 
thy of being recorded. In general, these 
persons were young ; but as the author was 
personally acquainted with them, and 
“ offers nothing to the reader, of the truth 
of which he was not fully assured,” we may 
rely on his responsibility for the accuracy of 
his statements. 

The dedication is by no means prepos- 


sessing; its contents being better adapted 





for a private letter, than to meet the publie 
eye. We are not aware that the following. 
passages will furnish to the great mass of 
genuine believers, a satisfactory outline of 
Christian experience. 

“ While the attainments of my friends in 
Christian piety are exhibited, yet it is not 
denied, that they had their infirmities and 
sins. This they knew; and mourned over 
their follies with unaffected godly sorrow. 
They sought forgiveness of God by Jesus 
Christ; and, I doubt not, they obtained 
mercy. Faith in the atonement of Christ, 
and repentance towards God, were con- 
stantly maintained; and thus was peace of 
conscience obtained; thus were abundant 
consolations enjoyed,” p. viii. 

But notwithstanding the low and ques- 
tionable ground on which Mr. Mann has 
erected his standard of Christian experience, 
no doubt can be entertained, that many of 
those whose lives he has recorded, were 
truly estimable characters, deriving their 
consolations from “the love of God shed 
abroad in their heart by the Holy Ghost 
given unto them,” and not from any hypo- 
thetical experience, which takes its altitude 
from the mensuration of a creed. 

Many pleasing instances are given of 
divine grace operating on the minds of 
youth, transforming their tendencies, and 
leading them to seek happiness in the Foun- 
tain of-all spiritual and moral good, In 
some cases the beneficial effects of pious 
example and early instruction are too con- 
spicuous to be overlooked; and the ob- 
vious inference to which they lead is, that 
what has been realized by some, might, 
under similar causes, be produced in others. 
We must not, however, forget, that without 
the divine blessing, and the primary opera- 
tion of the grace of God, all human efforts 
will be rendered abortive. This important 
point the author keeps invariably in view. 

To young persons these biographical 
and characteristic sketches inculcate many 
instructive lessons, teaching by example as 
well as by precept, and saying in their prac- 
tical effects—‘“* Go thou, and do likewise.” 
The three editions through which this work 
has passed evince that it has been favour- 
ably received by the religious public, on 
whose patronage it has a rational and scrip- 
tural claim. 

——— 
Review.—The Family Oblation; or, 

Prayers for Domestic Worship, origi- 

nal and selected. 12mo.pp. 348. Nis- 

bet, London. 1830. 


Turis manual of devotion contains a regu- 
lar series of morning and evening prayers 
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for every day during six weeks. To these 
are added twenty-two occasional prayers, 
that have a relation to certain days, times, 
and occasions, which are of frequent recur- 
rence in families. The names of the au- 
thors being connected with the devotional 
compositions, we find among them many 
who are well known for piety, talents, and 
orthodoxy, in the religious world. Some 
of these are living characters; but a much 
greater number have retired from a state of 
probation, and left their writings as a legacy 
to posterity. 

By whom this compilation has been 
made does not appear ; but this omission of 
name can neither diminish nor increase the 
value of the book. The prayers for a week, 
and also the occasional prayers, we are 
informed in an advertisement, have been 
furnished by Dr. Belfrage, of Falkirk, in 
Scotland ; but whether these are original, or 
collected from others, the word *‘ furnished” 
is too indefinite to decide. 

The prayers in this volume appear in 
perfect conformity with the fundamental 

rinciples and doctrines of the gospel.— 

hey embrace a great variety of matter, 
and, in the true spirit of devotion, elevate 
the mind to the great Fountain of holiness 
and happiness. The degenerate state of 
man is uniformly inculcated, and salvation 
is ascribed exclusively ta the merits of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The aids of the Holy 
Spirit are also regularly implored, it being 
through his agency alone that our petitions 
can find access to God. 

Nor are the effects to be produced in the 
heart and on the life slightly touched.— 
Faith instrumentally working by love, and 
renewing the soul in righteousness, is al- 
ways kept in view ; and the providence of 
God superintending the magnified and the 
minute concerns of life, meets with a ready 
acknowledgment, 

To forms of prayer, we are well aware 
that many have an insuperable objection.— 
But when the question is brought to this 
issue, to use a form, or omit prayer altoge- 
ther, we apprehend few will hesitate in 
what manner it shall be decided. Genuine 
sincerity is of more importance than the ad- 
mission or omission of forms. 

In the formulary before us, a devout 
mind may pray with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. We have seen many 
excellent compilations, and this has a right 
to claim a station among them. Viewed as 
a whole, it is calculated to inform the mind 
of its moral relation to God, and to impress 
upon it a general knowledge of the way in 
which sinners may obtain pardon, favour, 
renovation, and heaven. 





Review.—Remedies for the Church in 
Danger, or Hints to the Legislature 
on Church Reform. By the Rev. 
J. Acaster, Vicar of St. Helen’s, York, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the late Earl 
of Mexborough. Seeley. London. 


Lorp Bacon observes, “ Every medicine 
is an innovation, and he that will not 
apply new remedies, must expect new 
evils; for time is the greatest innovator. 
And if time of course alters things to the 
worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what shall be 
the end ?” 

What the inductive philosopher observes 
of things in general, the Vicar of St. Helen’s 
applies to the Church of England in par- 
ticular. Ina former publication, he very 
feelingly expressed his conviction, that 
the mother church is in a morbid state, 
and that, as an affectionate son, it was his 
duty to make her situation publicly known, 
in order that immediate relief might be 
had. Some would view his fears as the 
offspring of hypochondria, others would 
think them well-grounded. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may have been upon 
the subject, all must acknowledge, that 
the remedies pointed out, would, if skilfully 
applied, restore the mother church to her 
pristine vigour. And we are exceeding 
glad that he uses no quackery in his pro- 
posed remedies, for all his prescriptions 
are taken from a legalized dispensatory. 
The author, therefore, deserves well of all 
the friends of the Church of England, as 
he has carefully avoided the nostrums of 
our giddy-headed political quacks, who 
recommend nothing but bleeding and am- 
putation to every thing rendered venerable 
by age, and inviolable by custom. 

Our author commences his work, by 
declaring his conviction, that all the en- 
dowments which have either been be- 
queathed or granted to the church, are 
inviolable, and that none but sacrilegious 
hands would attempt to deprive her of 
them. So far he bespeaks our favour and 
good opinion. But he complains of abuses 
in the administration of these good things, 
and warmly recommends a rectification of 
them. He certainly has made out a 
strong case. And it will be wiser in those 
who have power to rectify abuses, to begin 
their work in time, than leave the business 
to gothic hands, which are more skilled in 
desolating, than in repairing.—Yet it is 
our duty to say, that the Act passed in 
1817, has done much towards removing 
certain abuses. Still that must be followed 
up by others, else the greatest evils will 
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remain untouched. We must also express 
our belief, that some of our eminent pre- 
lates have been using active measures to 
rectify those abuses which come under 
their control, but there are others of them 
who express their dread of a single stone 
being removed, lest the whole fabric should 
tumble. 

Now, we really see neither wisdom nor 
taste in this: for mossy stones may be 
scraped, decayed stones may be removed, 
and _ bricks, clay, and mortar, which blind 
some of the finest gothic windows, may be 
pulled down, and thrown into a puddle, 
and the building, instead of being injured, 
will be improved. We also beg leave to 
say, that it is no unpleasing sign of the 
times, that never sinte the fatal Act of 
St. Bartholomew’s day, has the Church of 
England had such a number of pious, 
zealous, and learned clergymen, as are at 
this time within her pale; and that the 
wide chasm, which has so long separated 
churchmen and dissenters, is now narrow- 
ing, by their mutually throwing into it the 
prejudices and bigotry of their forefathers. 
Should Mr. Acaster be unfortunately situ- 
ated near some of both parties, who are 
endeavouring to widen the chasm on each 
side, wé advise him to caution them not to dig 
too deep, lest the incoherent materials among 
which they are uselessly labouring should 
give way, and bury them without cere- 
mony. 

Our author, perceiving symptoms of 
disease, in the distribution of the revenues 
of the church—in the mode of admittance 
. to holy orders—in the discharge of paro- 
chial duties—in pluralities—in non-resi- 
dence—in sinecures—in wide bishoprics, 
and in episcopal visitations, has prescribed 
a separate remedy for each. If he wish 
all these remedies applied at once, we fear 
that his patient’s life will be in danger: 
for cathartics and stimulants, depletion 
and tonics, absorbents and sudorifics, must 
all be used; and surely it would argue a 
want of medical skill, to attempt all at the 
same time. 

That some, if not all of these remedies, 
are necessary, no man in his sober senses 
will deny. Yes, they were necessary many 
years ago! for Hooker and Wilson, Paley 
and Johnson, recommended most of them 
in their days. And if “time alters things 
to the worse,” as Lord Bacon asserts, our 
author has stronger reasons than his pre- 
decessors to sound an alarm. We have 
his compatriot, “Church Reform,” at our 
elbow, while making our remarks. He 
seems a polite gentleman, makes his 
bow when we ask him any questions, and 





says that he is sorry any one should be 
offended with his observations. He finds 
fault with our author’s remedies, as being 
deficient in number. For, he observes, 
that there are none, either for the better 
regulation of the church service; or, for the 
allowing of what are called “the objec- 
tionable clauses” in the Athanasian creed ; 
the prayer for the King; the baptismal 
and burial services. We ourselves should 
have been glad to hear Mr. Acaster’s opi- 
nion upon these last subjects, as we know 
many, whose physical powers cannot carry 
them through the whole of the morning 
service ; especially on sacrament days, 
And if he wishes the church to revert 
merely to her original constitution, in order 
to be popular and useful, we see no reasor. 
why he should not recommend the morn- 
ing service to be divided as it was origi- 
nally, and as it is now used in Worcester 
Cathedral. Though the Vicar of St. Helen’s 
book will not be of any substantial use to 
the de zoAAoi, yet we strongly recommend 
it to the careful perusal of the legislature, 
the bishops, the heads of colleges, and the 
patrons of livings. 
Optima queque seligant. 
——~——_——_ 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia. By 
the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LLD. 
&c. &c. Biography: Eminent British 
Lawyers. By Henry Roscoe, Esg.— 
12mo. 428. Longman and Co. London. 
1830. 


Ir the utility and entertainment which these 
volumes afford, were brought into compe- 
tition, it would be difficult to say in favour 
of which the scale would preponderate.— 
They seem to contain such a considerable 
share of both, that he who reads for enter- 
tainment is sure to be interested ; while he 
who seeks after useful information, cannot 
fail to be amused. In this volume we have 
a biographical sketch of several of the more 
celebrated lawyers of our country, frequently 
accompanied with some specimens of their 
oratorical powers, associated with general 
remarks on their domestic habits and pro- 
fessional characters. Example, however, 
will be far more convincing than precept ; 
and from this, rather than from any of our 
own observations, we wish the reader to 
form his opinion. 

Of that celebrated man, Sir Edward Coke, 
the following picture is by no means 
pleasing :— 

“* One of the most celebrated cases in which Coke 
appeared, while he held the office of attoruey-general, 
was that of the Earls of Essex and Southampton ; 
who, on the 19th of February, 1600, were tried hefure 


the Lords for high treason. In the conduct of the 
charge against the accused, the attorney-general dis 
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played some of that acerbity of temper and coarse- 
ness of feeling which have stained a character, in 
other respects, deserving of the highest esteem .— 

* Now, in God’s most just judgment,’ said he, ‘ he of 
his earldom shall be Robert the last, that of the 
kingdom thought to be Robert the first..—ssex in- 
dignantly answered him, * Will your Lordships give 
us our turns to speak’ for he playeth the orator, and 
abuseth our ears and us with slanders ; ;, but they are 
but fashions of orators in corrupt states.’ But it was 
during the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, which took 
place three years subsequently to that of Essex, that 
the full violence of Coke's temper displayed itself.— 
It is difficult to assign any adequate cause for the in- 
decent eagerness with which he pressed the case 
against the prisoner, and for the harsh and cruel lan- 
guage with which he assailed him. Io the course of 
the attorney general's address, Raleigh interrupted 
him. ‘'lo whom speak you this? yon tell me news | 
never heard of.’ ‘lo which Coke replied: ‘ Oh, sir, do 
1? I will prove you the notoriest traitor that ever 
came to the bar. After you have taken away the 
king, you would alter religion, as you, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, have followed them of the bye in imitation, 
for I will charge you with the words.” * Your words 
cannot condemn me,’ said Raleigh: ‘ my innocenc 
is my defence. Prove one of those things wherewit 
you have charged me, and | will confess the whole 
indictment, and that | am the horriblest traitor that. 
ever lived, and ,worthy to be crucified with a thousand 
cruel torments.’ * Nay,’ answered Coke, ‘ | will prove 
all. ‘Thou art a monster ; thou hast an English face, 
but a Spanish heart. Now you must have money.— 
Aremberg was no sooner in England (I charge thee, 
Raleigh,) but thou incitest Cobham to go unto him, 
and to deal with him fur money, to bestow on discon- 
tented persons to raise rebellion in the kingdom.’— 
“Let me answer for myself,’ said Raleigh. ‘ tage 
shalt not,’ was the fierce and brutal reply of Coke.— 
Again, on Raleigh observing that the guilt of Lord 
Cobham was no evidence against himself, Coke re- 
plied, ‘ All that he did was by thy instigation, thou 
Viper! for I thou thee, thou traitor.’ ‘ It becometh 
not a man of quality and virtue to call me so,’ was 
Raleigh’s dignified rebuke ;’ but I take comfort in it. 
it is all you can do.’ ‘ Have I angered you ” said 
Coke. ‘I am in no case to be angry,’ was Raleigh's 
answer. In other instances, during the trial, similar 
language was held by Coke towards the prisoner, till 
at length Cecil observed, ‘ Be not so impatient, Mr. 
Attorney -General: give him leave to speak.’ On this 
rebuke Coke sat down in anger, aud was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to proceed. When, at length, he re- 
sumed, he burst forth into a fresh torrent of invec- 
tive, accusing Raleigh not only of the darkest trea- 
sone: but applying the epithet of ‘* Damnable atheist.’ 

Nor was it _merzsly by the intemperance of his lan- 
fie ad that Coke, on this occasion, disgraced himself. 

e adduced evidence against the prisoner, which, even 
in the then lax practice in the case of trials for trea- 
son, was obviously illegal. ‘lhe declarations of living 
witnesses were brought forward: and it was very 
principally upon this proof that the prisoner was con- 
victed. Many years after this conviction, and not- 
withstanding ‘the implied pardon upon which Raleigh 
insisted, arising out of his subsequent employment 
under the crown, he was brought before the Court of 
King’s Bench, to have execution awarded against 
him ; and upon this occasion Sir Edward Coke, who 
resided as Chief Justice, retracted the slander which 
e had cast on the religious opinions of the prisoner. 
—‘ I know,’ said he, addressing Raleigh, ‘ you have 
been valiant and wise, and I doubt not but you re- 
tain both these virtues ; for now you shall have occa- 
sion to tse them. Your faith hath heretofore been 
questioned ; but [ am resolved yon are a good Chris- 
tian ; for your book, which is an admirable work, doth 
testify as much.” 

“In the year 1606, Sir Edward Coke, as attorney- 
general, conducted the prosecution against the par- 
ties implicated in the gunpowder conspiracy. His 
speech on this occasion exhibited a considerable por- 
tion of the same acrimony which had distinguished 
him on the trials of Essex and Raleigh. The violence 
which had before been directed against individuals, 
was now extended to the whole body of the jesuits, 
against whom he declaimed with the utmost vehe- 
mence. Nor was he satisfied with denouncing the 
pains of the law against the accused. When Sir 

sverard Digby, interrupting him, said, ‘‘ that he did 
not justify the fact, but confessed that he deserved 
the vilest death, and the most severe punishment that 
might be, but that he was an humble petitioner for 
mercy and some moderation of justice,” Coke replied, 
with a cold-blooded cruelty, which must for ever stain 
his memory—“ that he must not look to the king to 
be honoured in the manner of his death, having so far 
abandoned all religion and humanity in his action: 
but that he wus rather to admire the great moderation 
and ‘mercy of the king, in that, for so exorbitant a 
crime, no new torture answerable thereto was de- 


vised to be inflicted on him. And for his wife and 





children: whereas he said that for the Catholic 
cause he was content to neglect the ruin of himself, 
his wife, his estate, and all, he should have his desire, 
as it is in the Psalms: Let his wife be a widow, and 
his children vagabonds ; let his posterity be destroyed, 
and in the next eanees let his name be quite put 
out.’ The Sep iar quaintness of Coke's style was 
freanenty ¢ played in the course of this speech — 
. Q. R.,’ says the orator, ‘ was sometimes taken 
A. 1 4. words Senatus —_ Romanus, the se- 
nate and people of Kome ; but now they may truly be 
expressed thus, Stu/tus populus querit Romam, a foolish 
people that runneth to Rome.” ‘ And here, continues 
the reporter, ‘ was very aptly and delightfully in- 
serted and narrated the apologue or tale of the cat and 
the mice. ‘lhe cat having a long time preyed upon 
the mice, the poor creatures at last for their safety 
contained themselves within their holes ; but the cat, 
finding his prey to cease, as being known to the mice 
that he was indeed their enemy and a cat, deviseth 
this course following, viz. changeth his hue, getting 
on a religious habit, shaveth his crown, walks gravely 
by their holes, and yet perceiving that the mice kept 
their holes, and looking out suspected the worst, he 
formally and father-like said unto them, Quod fueram 
non sum, frater, caput aspice tonsum! Oh brother! E 
am not as you take me for, no more a cat; see my 
habit and shaven crown! Hereupon some of the more 
credulous and bold among them were again, by this 
deceit, snatched up; and therefore, when afterwards 
he came as before to entice them forth, they would 
come out no more, but paswered, Cor tibi restat idem, 
vix tiki presto fidem. Talk w hat you can, we will 
never believe you; you have still a cat’s heart within 
you. You do not watch and pray, but you watch to 
prey. And so have the jesuits, yea, aud priests too; 
for they are all joined in the tails, like Samson’s foxes. 
Ephraim against Manasses, and Manasses against 
Ephraim ; and both against Judah,’ Upon the trial of 
Garnet, for his participation in the same conspiracy, 
Coke thus described the prisoner : He hath many gifts 
and endowments of nature; by art learned, a good 
linguist, and by profession a jesuit, and a superior, as 
indeed he is superior toall his predecessors in devilish 
treason ; @ doctor of jesuits, that is, a doctor of five 
D.D.’s, as dissimulation, deposing of princes, dispos- 
ing of kingdoms, daunting and deterring of subjects, 
and destruction.” Such was the w himsical style sanc- 
tioned by the taste of the day.”—p. 2. 


Of Lord George Jefferies, generally known 
by the appellation of bloody Jefferies, the 
history, character, and fate are thus de- 
scribed :-— 

** One of the most barbarous of the many cruel execu- 
tions which took place at this time was that of Mrs. 
Lisle, a gentlewoman of upwards of seventy years of 
age, who had been, in fact, guilty of no offence what- 
ever. She had harboured two men who had escaped 
from the rout at Sedgmoor ; but it did not appear that 
she was acquainted with their participajion in the 
rebellion. One of the witnesses for the prosecution 
was a person of the name of Dunne, a presbyterian, 
whom Jefferies suspecting to be an unwilling witness, 
attacked with a coarseness of language and violence 
of demeanour which appear almost to have deprived 
the man of his senses, A few passages will suffici- 
ently illustrate the temper of the Chief Justice.— 
‘Why, thou vile wretch ! dost thou think, hecause 
thou prevaricatest with the court here, that thou canst 
do so with God above, who knows thy thoughts ! ! And 
it is infinite mercy that, with those falsehoods of 
thine, he does not strike thee into hell! Jesus God ! 
there is no sort of conversation or human society to 
be kept with such people as these are, who have no 
religion, but only in pretence.’ Soon afterwards, ad- 
dressing himself to the jury, he said, ‘ I hope, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you take notice of the strange and 
horrible carriage of this fellow ; and withal you can- 
not but observe the spirit of that sort of people, what 
a villanous and devilish one it is. Good God! that 
ever the thing called religion (a word that people 
have so much abused) should ever wind up persons to 
such a height of impiety, that it should make them 
lose the belief that there isa God of truth in heaven ! 
Turk is a saint to such a fellow as this; 
nay, a Pagan would be ashamed to be thought to have 
no more truth in him.’ Colonel Penruddock having 
stated that Dunne, the witness, had asserted that he 
apprehended the persons who had taken refuge with 
Mrs. Lisle to be rebels, the following examination 
took Place :— 

* Jefferies —What do you say to that, Dunne? It 
oe y = told Barton that you apprehended them to 
be rebels. 

* Dunne.—1I apprehended them for rebels, my lord ! 

* Jefferies —No, no; you did not apprehend them 
for rebels ; but you hid them for rebels. But did you 
say to Barton that you took them for rebels ? 

* Dunne.—I take them to be rebels ! 
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* Jefferies —You blockhead! I ask you did you tell 
him so? 
* Dunne.—I tell Barton so ! : - 

* Jefferies.—Ay, is not that a plain question ? 

* Dunne-~I\ am quite clattered out of my senses; I 
do not know what | say. 

* Jefferies.—But to tell the truth would rob thee of 
none of thy senses, if ever thou hadst any; but it 
should seem that neither thou nor thy mistress the 
prisoner had any, for she knew nothing of it neither, 
though she had sent for them thither,’ 7 

** At length the case went to the jury, who mani- 
fested a desire to retire ; ‘ upon which the Lord Jef 
feries expressed a great deal of impatience, and said 
he wondered that in so plain a case they would go 
from the bar.’ Having retired, ‘ he would have sent 
to them with an intimation, that if they did not come 
quickly, he would adjourn, and let them lie by it all 
night” ‘The jury in about halfan hour appeared, but 
it was only to express a doubt as to the sufficiency of 
the evidence. Jefferies told them that the fact they 
referred to had been proved. ‘he foreman replied, 
that they did not remember it. Jefferies repeated his 
assertion, and added, that ‘ if there were no proof, 
the circumstances and management of the thing were 
as full proof as need be.’ Upon this the jury, after 
some deliberation, brought in a verdict of guty. It 
is stated by many historians, that the jury, three seve- 
ral times, brought in a verdict of acquittal, which, by 
the threats of the Chief Justice, they were induced 
to retract ; but this fact does not appear from the re- 


port in the State J'rials.”—p. 125. 

It will be readily admitted, that the cha- 
racter of Coke is shaded with severity, while 
that of Jefferies is stained with blood. Hap- 
pily, however, the general portraiture of our 
English lawyers is enlivened with a more 
than due proportion of luminous rays.— 

. These are exhibited in pleasing contrast 
with the preceding ; but the whole, by thus 
placing in an auspicious light the fidelity of 
the author, confers on the volume an excel- 
lence which considerably enhances its value, 


—_—_—__ 


Review.— The Picture of India, Geogra- 
phical, Historical, and Descriptive, in 
two vols. 12mo. pp. 430—422. Whit- 
taker. London. 1830. 


Tue intercourse which commerce and enter- 
= have opened, during the last fifty years, 

etween Europe and India, has introduced 
us to an acquaintance with these Oriental 
regions, which to all former generations 
was totally unknown. India, through all 
the stages of its history, has always been 
interesting to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain; and the intensity increases with the 
renewed and diversified information which 
voyages and adventures every year develop. 
The author justly observes, that “ the subject 
itself is one of the most interesting con- 
nected with man, or the planet he inhabits, 
that he has been attending to it for nearly 
thirty years, and that if his book be found 
not a good one, he has no plea to urge in 
mitigation.” 

It will be easily gathered from the title, 
that this work professes to embrace all that 
is valuable to the geographer, the naturalist, 
and the observer of man, under the diver- 
sified forms in which the human character 
appears. The first volume contains the 
geography and natural history of India, and 





the second comprises an historical and de- 
scriptive account of the people. In each. 
of these departments, this work is replete 
with valuable information, and perhaps 
no portion can be perused without exciting 
a considerable degree of interest. 

In ranging through its wide dominions, 
sailing on its shores, and navigating its 
rivers, in scaling its mountains, penetrat- 
ing its jungles, and traversing its glens, 
with the author, we are introduced to 
nations, of whose existence we had but 
indistinctly heard, and whose productions 
are not more novel and singular than the 
manners of the inhabitants. Of its rivers, 
provinces, geological peculiarities, soil, cli- 
mate, seasons, scenery, and vegetation, it is 
scarcely possible to give within the limits of 
a review, any adequate or just analysis. 
In vegetable and animal life, in scenery, 
manners, and characters, varieties every 
where abound, and, perhaps, no obser- 
vations which we can make will be so 
pleasing to the reader, as the extracts 
which we copy for his amusement and in- 
formation. 

Of the general and varied appearance 
of India, therauthor observes as follows : 


** Its natural features are by turns the most sub- 
lime, and the most beautiful. Our loftiest moun. 
tains are but as mole hills to its stupendous ridges, 
the summits of which are as lofty as Ben Nevis 
would be, if piled on the top of Chimboraco. Our 
noblest rivers are but rills compared to its mighty 
streams, upon which navies can ride in the ex- 
tremest drought, and which, in the rainy season, 
are seas, hundreds of miles in extent. 

“ The scenery is the most varied. In one place 
there are dry and thirsty deserts, stretching be- 
yond the limits of vision ; in others, fat meadows, 
where the reeds and grass are so luxuriant, that 
the rhinoceros and the elephant gambol unseen, 
Here there are bold naked rocks, crumbling into 
dust by the action of the atmosphere, and there are 
dells and groves of the greatest beauty,and the rich- 
est foliage and perfume, interspersed with glowing 
lakes, and spotted with buildings of the most light 
and fantastic shapes. In one place, there are the 
richest fields, repaying the busbandman with seve. 
ral crops in the course of the year; and in another, 
there are thick jungles of forest, which no man 
can penetrate, and yet which dare not be cleared 
away, or the soil on which they grow would be 
waslied into the ocean, and the lands behind, to 
which they are at once a pestilence and a defence, 
would share the same fate. 

“The climate too presents the greatest variations, 
The summits of the mountains rise far above the 
limits of animal life and vegetation, into the regions 
of perennial snow ; and the great rivers have their 
remote sources hung with icicles in the most ardent 
seasons, even where they issue from the earth ina 
state of ebuilition. In other places the heat is 
excessive, even in situations far without the tro- 
pies, so that vegetation languishes and disappears, 
and Europeans are confined to their apartments, in 
which they are compelled to have recourse to arti- 
ficial currents of air for refrigeration. In places, 
however, which lie much nearer to the equator, 
the rain is for six months of the year so violent, 
that all out-door operations are nearly suspended, 
and the people are obliged to victual their houses 
ina manner almost similar to that in which a ship 
is victualled for a voyage of the same duration; 
and at the very season when this happens, (about 
fifteen degrees north near the west coast) the heat 
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is so intense at Calcutta, six hundred miles further 
to the north, but on the opposite side of the country, 
that pigeons are killed on the wing, and drop down 
dead in the streets ; while a very brief exposure to 
the heat with the head naked, is sufficient to bring 
on a fatal coup de soleil.” —vol. i. p.6. 

In the third and fourth chapters of the 
first volume, the numerous rivers are de- 
scribed in a lively and animated manner ; 
and judicious observations are made on 
their winding courses, their tributary streams, 
and the variegated scenery which appears on 
their banks. 

The fifth and two following chapters con- 
tain a brief, but perspicuous account of the 
various provinces, their cities, towns, popu- 
lation, and productions. Nothing, however, 
but the grand outline is brought before the 
reader, yet this is sufficient to give a general 
idea of their novelty and variety, a mere 
picture prohibiting any lengthened detail. 

Among these provinces and cities, the 
name of Cashmere has been long familiar 
to the ears of British ladies. This city, the 
author observes, contains a population of 
between one hundred and fifty thousand, 
and two hundred thousand souls, and in 
former ages it appears to have been much 
larger, and more thickly peopled. The 
province of Cashmere he represents as ex- 
ceedingly fertile, producing wheat, barley, 
rice, and fruits in great abundance. Saffron, 
of a very superior quality, is also among its 
—. and is an article of export; 

ut from its beautiful shawls it derives its 
principal fame. 

“The shawls of Cashmere have long been cele- 
brated, but though manufactured in the country, 
they are not a native product ; for the long-haired 
goat, of the fur or dowa among the hair, of which 
they are made, is confined to the mountainous 
part of Thibet; and will not live to the south of 
the Hindu coast, or the Himalaya. A rival manu- 
factory has also been set up at Delhi, where the 
wool can be obtained by the way of Hurdwar, 
so that it is probable this staple of Cashmere will 
fall off.”"—vol. i. p. 145. 

In the eighth chapter, which treats of 
mineralogy and soil, the author observes, 
that petrified trees are sometimes found, of 
enormous magnitude. 


“One of these is described as being sixty feet 
long, and eighty feet in diameter. The root isso 
hard as to strike fire with steel. It has nearly the 
same appearance as chalcedony, takes a similar 
polish, and is made into the same kind of trinkets. 

“There is one fossil production to which great 
importance is attached by the natives, the Salgram 
stones of Gunduck, as each of these is a god ready 
made. This need not be wondered at in a country 
where a human being costs less than a donkey, and 
a divinity still less than a human being. So prone 
is the Hindu to be devout, that he pays his de. 
votion to any thing; a stone, a block of wood on 
which a little red paint is smeared, a potsherd 
which has been dipped in the Ganges, or the drop. 
pings of a cow by the way side, is both a temple 
and an idol to the all-adoring Hindu. We need 
not, therefore, wonder at his adoration of the Sal- 
gram stones.”—vol. i. p. 257. 


Of the plants, trees, fruits, and flowers 





which occupy the tenth chapter, the account 
is both lively and interesting. From among 
these vegetable productions many pleasing 
extracts might be taken, which display the 
picture of India to much advantage, but 
for these we must refer to the volume. 

The eleventh chapter is purely zoological, 
and cannot be read without the most lively 
emotions. The strange accounts published 
respecting the sagacity of the elephant, the 
author considers to be in a great measure 


| fabulous, though he allows it to be an 


astonishing animal, for strength, docility, 
and intelligence. 

The rhinocerous stands next in rank to 
the elephant, both in size, power, and in- 
offensiveness, but hitherto man has been 
unable to command his labour. 

Of lions in India, the author observes, 
no satisfactory account has ever been given ; 
the ferocious tiger is, therefore, lord of the 
forest, among the ravenous tribe, and the 
greatest enemy to man. “The bound of 
the tiger when springing on his prey is 
tremendous, extending to the distance of 
one hundred, or one hundred and twenty 
feet.” 

With leopards, panthers, and other ani- 
mals of the feline race, the territories of 
India abound, but the terror of their cha- 
racters is swallowed up in the superior 
ferocity and formidable nature of the tiger. 

Of snakes, bats, ants, and insects of 
various kinds, little more than a simple 
enumeration of the various species is given. 
We just hear their names, look upon them, 
catch a few leading features in their cha- 
racters, and they disappear. To avoid 
being tedious, the author sometimes be- 
comes too brief, and we pass to a second 
object before we are content to part with 
the first. 

Among the birds of India, some are re- 
markable for their instinctive ingenuity, 
their exquisite plumage, and enormous size. 
In the first class appears the grossbeak, the 
peacock shines in the second, and the stork 
consummates the third. The wings of 
this bird have an extension of nearly fifteen 
feet, its whole length is six or seven feet, 
and it stands five feet high.” 

The second volume contains ten chapters, 
which relate almost exclusively to the ancient 
and modern history of India, its revolutions, 
wars, conquest, and present condition, from 
the progressive increase of European power 
and dominion. The dress, manners, domes- 
tic economy, modes of life, manufactures, — 
amusements, superstitions, marriage cere- 
monies, and funeral rites of the natives, 
furnish its most interesting part. But these 
topics have been so frequently branght be- 
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fore the public, that any further observations 
are scarcely necessary. 

Twenty-four neatly executed wood cuts 
adorn these volumes. A map of India, a 
beautiful frontispiece, exhibiting a pass in 
the Ghauts, and two exquisitely engraven 
vignettes representing Indian costumes, give 
completion to the decorations. The work 
is neatly printed, and elegantly put out of 
hand. 

To any new discoveries, or remarkable 
adventures, the author makes no preten- 
sions. His materials, however, appear to 
have been derived from genuine sources, 
and being both abundant and diversified, 
he has so arranged them as to form a Pic- 
ture of India, in decent keeping throughout 
all its parts, and in which light and shade 
are so disposed, that they mutually relieve, 
and impart character, to each other. 





Review.—An Introductory Treatise on 
the Nature and Properties of Light, 
and on Optical Instruments. By W. M. 
Higgins. 8vo. pp. 174. Nimmo. Lon- 
don. 1829. 


Tus little volume professes to treat of a 
very interesting subject, namely, that medi- 
um by which we are enabled to distinguish 
objects through the assistance of the eyes. 
There are several theories of light, some 
of which suppose it to be material, and 
others, again, look upon it as an immaterial 
agent. Many view it as a mere quality, 
arising from intestine vibrations of the par- 
ticles of matter on each other. This is the 
theory of Sir H. Davy, with respect to 
heat, and heat and light have been regarded 
by many as mere modifications of the 
same principle. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to decide any thing certain upon so 
abstruse a subject, especially where there is 
so little “tangible” upon which to found 
conclusions. 

Light, however, evinces a great variety 
of agencies, and as it comes to us from the 
sun, seems to be a compound body, resolv- 
able into seven primitive or elementary 
ones. This is derivable, from the well- 
known experiment of the prismatic spec- 
trum. 

It will be readily admitted, that the 
advantages to be derived from optical 
knowledge, depend not on our acquain- 
tance with the essence of light, but on our 
observance of phenomena produced by the 
influence of given laws. To these, the 
author appears most commendably to have 
turned his attention ; and though availing 
himself of all the assistance he could pro- 
eure, his book furnishes convincing evi- 
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dence of his industry, and the scientific 
application of his talents. 
In the early pages, however, when speak- 


- ing of “ matter and its properties,” the fol- 


lowing expressions occur, which he would 
do well to re-consider. 

“But matter is that which can be infinitely 
divided, and consequently may exist infinitely, or 
have intinite extension. ‘The idea of space without 
matter, is quite incomprehensible, and indeed 
seems a direct contradiction. From this it would 
appear, that there is no part of space, how small 
soever it may be, that is not possessed of matter, 
ay therefore the extension of matter is infinite.” 
p. 9. 

Were Mr. Higgins to be asked how mo- 
tion can be possible, if matter be coextend- 
ed with space, or how any thing that is 
infinite could have been created? he would 
perhaps find it as difficult to furnish a 
satisfactory reply, as he would be unwil- 
ling to allow-matter to be eternal, 

On the subject of light, its production, 
properties, and laws, happily his views are 
more luminous, and his language is more 
guarded. To this he has turned his atten- 
tion with greater care, and founded many 
of his observations on the immoveable 
basis of experiment. With the nature and 
construction of optical instruments he has 
also made himself acquainted; but his de- 
scription of the microscope, an instrument 
of great wonder, and of intense interest, is 
the only one we have room to lay before 
the reader. 


“ Microscopes are of three kinds—single, com- 
pound refracting, and compound reflecting. It is 
well known, that the ‘nearer an object is to the 
spectator, the more clearly it is defined; for the 
larger the angle which an image subtends, the lar- 
ger the object appears. From this we deduce, that 
the nearer an object is brought to the eye, the lar- 
ger it appears, 

“A single microscope consists of a convex lens, 
mounted in that way most convenient for the use of 
an observer. Place this between the eye and the 
object in the focus of the glass, and by this means 
the diverging rays will be refracted, and those rays 
from an object, which by their great divergency 
would not be collected by the crystalline lens of the 
eye, if the object were too near the eye, are ren- 
dered paraliel, thus an enlarged and distinct 
view is obtained.” p. 161-162, 


This little volume comprises a great va- 
riety of useful information ; and contains 
a short abstract of most things connected 
with this interesting subject. It is worthy 
the attention of all who desire an acquain- 
tance with the principles of optics. 

———— 


Review.— The Traveller’s Lay. A Poem. 
By Thomas Maude. Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
12mo, p.94. Longman. London. 1830. 


Norwitustanp1nc the dedication of this 

poem to Mr. Moore, and the high enco- 

miums which, in consequence, have been 

bestowed upon it by cotemporary review- 

ers, we deem it a performance of no extra. 
20 
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ordinary merit. Attempts have been made 
in some quarters to draw it alongside the 
“Childe Harold.” Alas! the Traveller's 
Lay, bound up with Byron’s “ Pilgrimage,” 
would resemble a little skiff lying under the 
stern of a hundred-and-forty-gun ship of 
war. 

Many passages might be: selected from 
this poem, which are little more than prose 
cut up into lines of a certain length. Some 
parts are languid ; the expressions are occa- 
sionally quaint and affected; and the lan- 
guage is frequently monosyllabic, and defi- 
cient in euphony. Yet, with all these 
imperfections, the “ Traveller's Lay” con- 
tains a good share of poetry. The following 
stanzas are at least pretty :— 


** Morn on the hills! How lovely smiles the day 

‘To happy eyes that never knew a tear! 

Hailing alike the renovating ray 

In close-pent cities, and in deserts drear ; 

But sorrow’s self might bless its influence here, 

, And dead hopes in chilled bosoms seem to live ; 
While soaring cliffs and sweeping valleys cheer 
The fancy, and the strug; ay strive : 

.. To glow—as though youth, love, fame, friendship, 

could revive. 


** Alas, for the light hopes of credulous youth ! 
When fancy’s rainbow pencil paints sublime 
All-radiant forms beyond the touch of truth, 
How the mind lends its colour to each clime, 
Imaging things beyond the birth of time! 
‘then dawns the dream of immortality— 
Laurels, but guiltless of blood’s stain and crime ; 
And goals ne'er won, visions of things to be, 
o—_ the unbroken heart:—thus it was once 

with me. 


* But pleasure brings her pall--and brighter things, 

Tinged with the hues of mind and fancy strong, 
the pursuer’s hope, or, caught, have wings 
That baffle and pare the grasp ere long— 
Leaving th’ excited heart to its own wrong, 
And sufferance doubly keen—while the bowed soul 
roops o'er the wreck of high resolves—amoug 
Her slaves a slave—without that self-control, 
Which, binding shattered powers, refits the moral 
whole.”—p. 26. 





—— 
Review.— Rouge et Noir, and Versailles, 

a Poem; by William Read, Esq. 12mo. 

pp. 134. Third edition. Longman, 

London. 1830. 

Ir “ the value of a book were to be esti- 
mated by its use,” we might express surprise 
that the present volume should have arrived 
at a third edition. The author, however, ap- 

to be ‘the chum of nobility; the sub- 
jects of his poetry are familiar to the haut 
ton; the verse is negligent, and not very 
sensible ; and his satire, like a cannon pointed 
at the moon, strikes nothing ;—these, it will 
be admitted, are powerful recommendations 
to popular favour, if there is any truth in the 
adage, that “nine-tenths of mankind are 
simpletons.” 

“* Rouge et Noir” consists of six cantos, 
which are severally named, “ The Game ;” 
© The Palais Royal,” “ Frescati,” “ The 
Salon,” “ The Sharper,” “The Guillotine.” 

The first five of these contain little more 
than vapid sentiment, feeble poetry, and 
half-veiled indelicacy. The last canto, 
“The Guillotine,” is unquestionably the best, 


The New First Class Book. 
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and the following extract has sufficient merit 
to justify its selection as the most favourable 
specimen of the volume. 

A youth, it would appear, whose first 
lapse into vice originated at the gaming 
table, after passing through successive grades 
of wickedness, at length appeared on the 
public scaffold—a convicted murderer. The 
author, who seems to have been a spectator 
of this sad catastrophe, thus describes the 
incidents connected with it : 
= Rhy fettered victim in a cart came on; 

Passed to the winds? though, ever ad suas,” 
A crucifix was laid upon his sear 

W hite lip—he felt it not; for, wild and wan, 
His eye dilated round the crowded square 


At last, with feverish gesture, quicker reath, 
He fixed it on the instrument of death. 


“ A shriek—a sudden and appalling shriek, 
That told a tale of helpless, hopeless pain, 

Startled the still suspense, and seemed to break 
‘The charm that held the crowd as by a chain: 

A fair young form, with death upon her cheek, 
Rushed frantic through the press, as if to gain 

Another look, another wild farewell— 

But, faint with agony, she swooned and fell. 


“* They bore her off :—With melancholy cheer, 
As some dark thought had o’er his spirit crept, 
The felon turned, and dashed away a tear— 
om, voice had touched a nerve which long had 
slept. 
The deeply wronged, alas! what led Aer near? 
Pale victim to a vow so badly kept! 
All else had left him to his last despair— 
But she was there to mourn him—she was there.” 
P 


The canto closes with the dying speech 
of the murderer, from which we learn, that 
he had served under Napoleon, had become 
infected by a love of Pray, and had finally, 
by the murder of a comrade in the heat of 
passion, brought himself to a premature and 
ignominious death. 

“ Versailles” is scarcely amenable to criti- 
cism ; it is an “ airy nothing.” 

—_@—— 


Review.— The New First Class Book, 
$c. &c. By John Pierpont, Boston, 
Ameria ; re-edited by E. H. Barker, 
Esq. 12mo.pp.471. Simpkin. Lon- 
don. 1830. 

Books of every description are so numerous 
in the present day, that the only task imposed 
upon the teacher and the student is, to make 
a judicious selection. This, it must be 
confessed, is a work of some difficulty; for 
nearly every new publication has in it 
something which may be commended, and, 
perhaps, scarcely one is to be found that 
embraces all the reader can desire. 

The work before us, however, will, upon 
examination, be found to justify its preten- 
sions to usefulness, as well, or better, than 
any of its predecessors or contemporaries.— 
In the class of books to which it belongs, 
are to be found the valuable compilations of 
Enfield and Murray; yet, compared with 
these, it is a highly respectable miscellany, 
while any comparisons between this produc- 
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tion and the omne genus of juvenile litera- 


ture would be odious. Indeed, the present 
volume advantages over every 
similar work with which we are acquainted. 
For, whilst the selections are throughout 
highiy classical, the best specimens of recent 
and living writers have been blended with 
ethers of older date: hence the pupil is 
furnished with very obvious means of com- 
prehending the state of literature in the pre- 
sent day, and of discriminating between the 
compositions of ancient and modern times. 
A few extracts from the volume will support 
the favourable opinion we entertain. It is 
a well-known fact, that Howard, the distin- 
guished philanthropist, who, under the as- 
sumed name of Haswell, made the tour of 
Europe and Asia, to mitigate the sufferings 
of prisoners, fell a victim to his humanity at 
Cherson, near the Black Sea, while admi- 
nistering assistance to a sick person who 
was afflicted with a malignant fever. 
During his residence in Asia, the follow- 
ing dialogue is supposed to have taken place 
between him and the Sultan of the Indies :— 
The Sultan and Mr. Haswell. 


“ Suit. Englishman, you were invited hither to re- 
ceive public thanks for our troops restored to health 
by your prescriptions. Ask a reward adequate to 
your services ; 

Hasw. Sultan, the reward I ask, is, leave to pre- 
serve more of your people still. P 

Suk. How more‘ my subjects are in health; no 
contagion visits them. 

lasw. The prisoner is your subject, There mise- 
ry, more contagious than disease, preys on the lives of 
hundreds: t d bat te fi eir doom 
is death. Immured in damp and dreary vaults, they 
daily perish ; and who can tell but that, among the 
many hapless sufferers, there may be hearts bent down 
with penitence, to heaven and you, for every slight 
offence—there may be some, among the wretched 
multitude, even innocent victims. Let me seek them 
out—let me save them and you. 

Sult. Amazement! retract your application: curb 
this weak pity ; and accept our thanks. 

Hasw. Kestrain my pity ; and what can I receive in 
recompence for that soft bond which links me to the 
wretched ? and, while it soothes their sorrow, repays 
me more than all the gifts an empire can bestow! But, 
if it be a virtue repugnant to your plan of govern- 
ment, I apply not in the name of Pity, but of Justice. 

ft. Justice [ 





with the hope of life, or pointed out their better hope 
in death. The widow speaks your charities, the o 


all I have done was but m 

Sult. Your_words recall 
me ; nor can I bear the pressure on my mind, without 
confessing—1] am a Christian!” 
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The second extract is from the best pro- 
ductions of a man, gifted with excelling ge- 
nius ; only to shew how human passion can 
mar the most exalted talents :— 


_Apostrophe to the Ocean.— Byron. 


«There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
‘There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I low not man the Jess, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marké the earth with ruio—his control 
Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy eed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubblin 


groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uucoffined, and 
unknown. 
: > ° > . . oa . a 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals ; 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribe make 
‘Their clay creator the vain title take 
oO of thee, and arbiter of war; 
‘These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yest of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of ‘'rafalgar. 


Ty shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
pay Greece, Kome, Carthage,—what are 
they ’ 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts : not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 

‘Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow— 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
{cing the pole, or in the torrid clime 


Dark-beaving ;—boundless, endless, and sub- 


lime— 
The image of Fternity—the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
‘The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys eas goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my jo’ 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakere—they to me 
Were adelight ; and if the f eshening sea 
Made them a terror,—'twas a pleasing fear, 
‘or | was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted tothy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as | do here.” 
We dismiss this volume with two words 
of advice, addressed equally to the teacher 


and the scholar— Read it. 


— a 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


THESE annual meetings are now become so 
numerous, that our limits will scarcely enable 
us to do more than merely give their titles, 
and the names of the chairmen and speakers. 
This, to every friend of benevolence, will 
be an occasion of regret, since these anni- 
versaries, instead of declining in public esti- 
mation, increase in interest as they advance 
in years. But these introductory remarks 
must give place to facts. 
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Wesleyan Missionary Society.—The an- 
niversary of this society, which took place on 
Monday, May 3d, in the New Chapel, City- 
road, was most numerously attended, every 
part of the building being crowded to ex- 
cess long before the appointed hour. The 
chair was taken by the Earl of Mounteashel. 
Among the speakers were the Right Hon. 
Sir George a Dr. Steinkopff, Rev. 
Richard Watson, Dr. Waugh, Dr. Milner, 
G. Bennet, Esq. Rev. Robt. Newton, Rev. 
Theophilus Lessey, &c. Several of the 
speeches were both animated and argu- 
mentative, others were eloquent and impres- 
sive, and all were interesting. The report 
stated that the number of missionaries con- 
stantly employed is 210, that 20,000 children 
are regularly instructed in their missionary 
schools, and that the number of persons 
in society, or church-fellowship, is nearly 
40,000.—The amount of the contributions 
within the last year was £49,563, to which 
may be added £6,500, a legacy from the 
late Miss Houston. The collections made 
during the anniversary services, amounted to 
£1,248. 

Church Missionary Society.—This an- 
niversary took place on Tuesday, May 4th, 
at Freemason’s Hall, which was much 
thronged before the chair was taken by Lord 
Gambier. The company was highly re- 
spectable, and the speakers were numerous, 
and men of superior talent. Among these 
we noticed the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, Rev. G. Hodson, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Dr, Milner from America, Bishop 
of Chester, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M.P. Rev. J. Hartley, Sir George Grey, 
Bart. Rev. W. Smyley, and the Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel. The report stated, that during 
the year, the income amounted to £47,328, 
and the expenditure to £48,120, thus leav- 
ing against the society a balance of £791. 

Christian Instruction Society.—On the 
same day, Tuesday the 4th of May, the fifth 
anniversary of this society was held at Fins- 
bury Chapel, J. Labouchere, Esq. in the 
chair. The report was deeply interesting, 
and recorded various anecdotes, many of 
which created some very affecting emotions. 
It appears that 26,000 families had been 
visited by the agents of this institution, that 
many adults had been induced to attend 
places of public worship, that about 2000 
children had been added to the Sunday 
schools by their means ; but that many dis- 
tricts yet remained unexplored. 

The principal speakers were Dr. Winter, 
Rev. T. Binney, Rev. A. Tidman, Rev. H. 
F. Burder, Rev. J. P. Dobson, Rev. John 
Clayton, Thomas Wilson, Esq. Rev. H. 
Townley, and the Rev. Dr. Bennet. It will 





be impossible for us in this limited epitome 
to give even an outline of the eloquence dis- 
played, or of the effects produced on this 
interesting occasion. It appears that a debt 
of £300 is due to the treasurer, and efforts 
to liquidate it were made on the spot, which 
partially proved successful. 

Sunday School Society.—The anniversary 
of this society was held on the evening of 
Tuesday the 4th, at the London Coffee 
House, Ludgate Hill. The chair was taken 
by the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and the 
meeting was numerously and respectably 
attended. The report stated, that during 
the year, 389 new schools had been estab- 
lished, which contain 37,197 scholars. 
Bibles, testaments, and school-books had 
also been distributed to a large amount, and 
the benefit resulting from their various ef- 
forts were obvious in the improved condi- 
tion of the children. The Rev. John Wilcox, 
Rev. John Pyer of Manchester. Rev. Thos. 
Hargan, Rev. James Jeurigh of Wales, 
Rev. C. Day, Rev. T. Lewis, and the Rev. 
Charles Owen, addressed the assembly. 

Several other anniversaries of minor cha- 
racter, but of kindred importance, were held 
as opportunity offered, some of which claim 
no small degree of public notice; but our 
attention is called to such as are more gene- 
rally known, and have been longer estab- 
lished. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
The anniversary of this noble institution was 
held in Freemason’s Hall, on Wednesday, 
May 5th, but through the indisposition of 
Lord Teignmouth, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley took the chair. The report as usual 
was long; but the variety it contained ren- 
dered it exceedingly interesting. The prin- 
cipal speakers were, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Lord Calthorpe, Bishop of Chester, Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq. Dr. Milner, Rt. Hon.Chas. 
Grant, M. P. Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, Hon. C. J. Shore, Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, Dean of Salisbury, Mr. Worth 
Newenham, and the Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. The income during the 
year amounted to £84,982, and .the dis- 
bursements to £81,610. Of the sacred 
writings 434,422 copies had been distri- 
buted, and 111 new branch societies had 
been formed. 

Society for promoting Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge.—This society held its first an- 
niversary at the London Coffee House, Lud- 
gate Hill, the large room of which was filled 
with a most respectable audience. Apsley 
Pellat, Esq. was called to the chair. 

The design of this institution is, to disse- 
minate, by means of publications, the great 
and fundamental doctrines and truths of 
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Christianity. Although in an infant state, it 
has awakened a considerable degree of public 
attention, and the present anniversary can 
hardly fail to extend its fame and to pro- 
mote its utility. 

The report clearly delineated the objects 
and intentions of the society, and the 
speeches which were delivered excited a 
considerable degree of interest. 

Among the speakers were, Rev. James 
Matheson of Durham, Professor Hoppus of 
the London University, Rev. J. Morison, 
Rev. J. Campbell, Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith, Rev. Mr. Stowell of North 
Shields, Rice Harris, Esq. of Birmingham, 
Rev. Dr. Bennet, Rev. Mr. Moase, and the 
Rev. J. Cobbin. 

Sunday School Union.—The annual meet- 
ing of this society was held at the City of 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 11th. At six 
o’clock a numerous and highly respectable 
company sat down to breakfast, and from 
thence repaired to the large room, which was 
soon crowded to excess. The chair was 
taken by George Bennet, Esq. 

From the statement given in the report, 
the schools connected with their Union ap- 
pear to be in a flourishing condition; but 
much ground still remains unoccupied. 
Under the sanction of this Union, mission- 
aries have been sent into different parts, 
through whose assiduity fifty new schools 
have been opened, and about six thousand 
children collected in varions parts during the 
two preceding years. The report traced the 
progress of this mission with much pleasing 
regularity, naming the towns and villages 
which had been benefited by its influence. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
J. Blackburn, Rev. J. Pyer, Rev. Dr. 
Milner, Rev. D.-P. Smith, Mr. J. R. Wil- 
son, Rev. C. M‘Ilvane, Rev. Dr. Bennet, 
Rev. John Brown from Ireland, Rev. T. 
Griffin, Rev. S. Wilson, Rev, Mr. Farrar, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hewlett. To increase the 
funds of the society, an extra-exertion was 
made on the spot, and £50 were subscribed. 
The meeting continued until about eleven 
o'clock, and though many must have been 
greatly fatigued with the long confinement, 
all appeared highly delighted with its pro- 
ceedings. It may be justly questioned if a 
more interesting anniversary than this has 
taken place in the metropolis during the 
present year. 

Port of London and Bethel Union So- 
ciety.—The third anniversary of this valua- 
ble institution was held at the City of London 
Tavern, on Monday, May 10th, Lord Gam- 
bier in the chair. Its great object is to 
disseminate religious knowledge among the 
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sailors. For this end Bethel meetings are 
established on the river, and the floating 
chapel has regular service every Sabbath ; a 
day-school has been opened at Wapping ; 
libraries supply books for lending; a maga- 
zine is circulated among the watermen ; and 
an asylum has been provided to receive their 
orphans. At this anniversary it was a gra- 
tifying spectacle to behold these orphans 
ranged in front of the platform. The meet- 
ing was addressed by the Rev. R. Stowel, 
Rev. R. Dobson, Mr. R. H. Marten, Rev. 
Dr. Milner, Captain Gambier, R. N. Rev. 
C. M‘Ilvane, Rev. J. Campbell, Rev. Dr. 
Styles, and others ; but of their speeches we 
cannot enter into any detail, 

Prayer Book and Homily Society.— 
The eighteenth anniversary of this society 
was held on Thursday, May 6th, at Free- 
mason’s Hall, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lord 
Bexley in the chair. The title of this society 
assumes an episcopalian aspect, but it 
breathes a liberal spirit, and has been ren- 
dered exceedingly useful. Its design is to 
give circulation to the liturgy, homilies, and 
other formularies of the established church, 
not merely in this country, but also in fo- 
reign parts. 

Speeches were delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Pritchett, Lord Calthorpe, Archdeacon 
Hoare, Rev. Edwin Sidney, Capt. G. Gam- 
bier, R.N. Rev. Mr. Newman, Rev. D. 
Wilson, Rev. Dr. Milner, the Dean of Sa- 
lisbury, Hon. and Rev. T. Noel, Bishop of 
Winchester, Lord Mountsandford, and Sir 
S. Hunter. 

British and Foreigg School Society.— 
The anniversary of this long established in- 
stitution was held at Freemason’s Hall, on 
Monday, May 10th, when Lord Bexley, 
through the absence of Lord John Russel, 
was called to the chair. The report detailed 
the progress and state of the society, and 
furnished many instances of the benefits 
which had resulted from its operations in 
various parts of the world. This was an an- 
niversary of considerable interest. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.P. 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, Rev. William Hamet from America, 
Rev. James Sherman, G. Bennet, Esq. Thos. 
King, Esq. Rev. S. Wilson, Mr. F. Fellen- 
burg of Switzerland, Rev. J. Brown of Ire- 
land, J. Labouchere, Esq. and the Rey. 
J. Sampson. 

Naval and Military Bible Society.— 
At the anniversary of this important institu- 
tion, held at Freemason’s Hall, May 11th, 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Lorton was 
called to the chair. The report stated, that 
during the year 13,233 copies of the Scrip- 
tures had been distributed through the army 
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and navy in various parts of the world. The 
debt also, which at the commencement of 
the year amounted to £704, was reduced to 
£57. 8s. 1d. In the mean while the number 
of subscribers had increased, the contribu- 
tions had been liberal, and in nearly all its 
branches the affairs of the society presented 
a pleasing aspect. Among the speakers 
were Lord Bexley, Sir John Franklin, R. N. 
Capt. Colin Campbell, R. N. Col. Brough- 
ton, Rev. Edward Ward, Captain Vernon, 
R. N. Mr. Walker a lieutenant in the army, 
Rev. Mr. M‘Iivane, Hon. Capt. Noel, 
R.N. Rev. E. Sidney, Lieut. Rhind. Capt. 
G. Gambier, R.N. Capt. Elliot, R. N. Hon. 
and Rev. B. Noel, and the Rev. J. Halden 
Stewart. The anniversaries of this society, 
which has now subsisted about fifty years, 
has generally been interesting, but in few 
instances more so than on the present oc- 
casion. 

Newfoundland and British North Ame- 
rica School Society.—This anniversary was 
held at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, on Wednesday, May 12th, Lord Bex- 
ley in the chair. The operations of this 
society being confined to given districts, the 
interest it excites bears a correspondent cha- 
racter. The report stated, that the accounts 
from the schools which had been established, 
were favourable, and that a balance of 
£139 remained in the treasurer’s hands. Jo- 
seph Wilson, Esq. Rev. Edwin Sidney, J. 
Labouchere, Esq. Rev. Henry Budd, Lord 
Mountsanford, Rev. Thos. Harding, Rev. 
Thos. Sims, and Thos. Lewis, Esq. severally 
addressed the meeting. 

Trish Evangelical Society.—At this an- 
niversary, held on Tuesday, May 11th, at 
the Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury-square, 
Thomas Walker, Esq. presided. The re- 
port stated, that the receipts of the year 
were £3134, and the disbursements £3103, 
leaving a small balance in the hands of the 
treasurer. Some alterations had taken place 
in the arrangements of the society. In Ire- 
land the number of agents had increased 
from 24 to 51, and their exertions had been 
attended with general success. In Dublin 
their labours had been largely rewarded ; in 
Connaught they had five missionaries and 
fifteen readers, and in the other provinces a 
force corresponding to their work. The 
principal speakers were the Rev. J. Black- 
burn, Rev. David Stewart, Rev. John An- 
gel James, and the Rev. Wm. Irwin. Inde- 
pendently of the common collection made 
on such occasions, some voluntary contri- 
butions greatly increaséd the amount. 

London Missionary Society.—This an- 
niversary was held in the Wesleyan chapel, 
City-road, on Thursday, May 13th, W. A. 


Anniversaries of Benevolent Institutions. 
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Hankey, Esq. in the chair. The report stated, 
that through the exertions of this society the 
light of the gospel had been carried into 
various portions of the globe, that many had 
received the momentous truths of revelation, 
and that their prospects were pleasing both 
at home and abroad. The expenditure 
during the year amounted to £36,000, and 
the contributions to £39,678, for general 
purposes, and for particular ones to £6,641, 
making a total income of £48,000. The 

rincipal speakers were, Rev. Jno. A. James, 

ev. John Hatchard, Rev. G. Munday, Col. 
Phipps, Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. Dr. Milner, 
George Bennet, Esq. Rev. Algernon Wells, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, and Thos. King, Esq. 
The subscriptions in the chapel amounted 
to £285. 

Religious Tract Society.—This anniver- 
sary, like that of the Sunday School Union, 
took place in the morning, at the City of 
London Tavern, It commenced at six 
o'clock, on Friday, May 14th, the Hon. T. 
Erskine in the chair. The report stated many 
pleasing facts, which demonstrated the bene- 
fits resulting from the distribution of tracts. 
Some of these were remarkably striking, and 
awakened a considerable degree of interest. 
On each side of the Atlantic this powerful 
engine is in extensive operation, and the 
numbers circulated exceed common calcu- 
lation. The meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. Dr. Milner, Rev. D. 
Stewart, Rev. John Boddington, Rev. John 
Dyer, Rev. D. Wilson of Malta, and the 
Rev. H. D. Stowell, who kept alive the 
attention of the listening audience with 
scarcely any intermission. 

Continental Society.—The annival meet- 
ing of this society was held on Thursday, 
May 13th, at Freemason’s Hall, the Hon. J. 
J. Strutt in the chair. The professed de- 
sign of this society is, to propagate pure and 
undefiled religion, and to direct the atten- 
tion of the people to the signs of the times. 
These intentions are effected by means of 
books and agents. The Right Hon. Lord 
Mountsandford, Rev. Mr. Mayers, William 
Cuninghame, Esq. Rev. Henry Pyt, Henry 
Drummond, Esq. Rev. Joseph Irons, Lord 
Mandeville, and the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
were the principal speakers. 

British Reformation Society.—This an- 
niversary was held at Freemason’s Hall, on 
Friday, May 14th, Lord Viscount Mande. 
ville in the chair. The great object of this 
society is, to watch over, revive, and enforce 
the doctrines and principles recognized at the 
Reformation. The report stated in brief 
terms the war that subsisted between this 
society and popery, and the necessity of 
rallying round the standard of Protestantism, 
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which is unfurled. Lord Bexley, Captain 
Frederick Vernon, R.N. Rev. J. Haldane 
Stewart, James Edw. Gordon, Esq. Rev. J. 
Irons, Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, Dr. 
Milner, Rev. William Dalton, Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, Rev. Baptist Noel, and the Rev. 
George Washington Phillips, in succession 
addressed the meeting, but many of their 
speeches were more eloquent than prudent, 
and approximated too nearly to a spirit of 
intolerance. 
(To be resumed in our next.) 
—_———~.—_—_—- 
DEATH OF WM. LAURENCE BROWN, D.D. 


Tuts learned and truly excellent gentleman, 
who was professor of Divinity, and prin- 
cipal of Marischal college, and one of the 
ministers of the West church, Dean of the 
Royal chapel, and chancellor of the most 
ancient Order of the Thistle, died at Aber- 
deen, May 11th, 1830, in the 76th year of 
his age.-—Dr. Brown was a native of 
Utrecht, where he became minister of the 
English church, and acquired distinction 
and honours, by his publications and 
talents. Driven from bis “native city by 
the French, he came to Scotland, where 
he remained honoured, useful, and re- 
spected, until death terminated his mortal 
career. From several works, his name has 


obtained publicity and increased reputation, - 


but from no one more so, than his “ Essay 
on the Existence of a Supreme Creator,” 
for which was awarded to him the Burnett 
Prize of £1250. His remains were interred 
in the church-yard of St. Nicholas. The 
funeral procession was attended with signal 
honours, the shops in the streets through 
which it passed being voluntarily closed, as 
a tribute of respect to his memory. 
a ae 
Query by a Subscriber. 

Do the Presbyterian clergy in Ireland, 
solemnize the marriage ceremony ; and are 
marriages thus solemnized, strictly legal 7— 
Is it by the publishing of banns or other- 
wise —How long have they been thus 
privileged ? 





GLEANINGS. 


British Slavery—On Monday the 30th of Novr., 
1829, four men, labourers, were sold by auction, at 
the Nag's Head and Plough, at Stapleford. ‘Ihe sale 
commenced by sticking a pin in the candle, when the 
highest bidder before pin fell out, claimed the 
man as his rightful for one month at the 
price he had bid. strong hard-working man, 
with a family of small children, was sold for 4s. 6d. 
per week ; another, with a wife and large family, for 
3s. ; another for 3s., and a fourth for 2s. 9d.; and it 
is understood that the sale is to be repeated every 
month.— Nottingham Revies. 





Naess, 7 e 





‘ Debt. pp the National Debt to he 
810 millions of Sovereigns, how long would it take 
& person to count them, if he counted 100 every mi- - 
nute without intermission’ Answer, 15 years, 140 
ays!!!! 


Su » the Sovereigns to be laid edge to edge in a 
straight line, how far would they reach’? Atswer, 
11,186 miles!!! ! 

What would their weight be in tons, avoirdupoise, 
each poate 2 | weighing 5 dwts.3 grains, ‘Troy’ Ans. 

pitt! 


6,354 tons near! 
Exeter, January, 1830. A School Boy. 


Potato on the Moxntain Orizaba.—M. M. Shiede 
and Deppe, in a letter to Baron A. Humboldt, {giving 
an account oi their ascent to the great volcano of 
Orizaba in Mexico, mention, that they found the 
potato in a wild state, at a height of 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. It was about three and a half 
inches high, with large blue flowers, and tubers the 
size of a hazel put. 

Action of the Upas Poison.—The common train of 
symptoms is, a trembling of the extremities, restless- 
ness, erection of the hair, affection of the bowels, 
drooping and faintuess, slight spasms and convul- 
sions, hasty breathing, an increased flow of saliva 

p di ions of the pectoral and abdominal 
muscles, retching, great agony, leborious breathing, 
violent and repeated convulsions, death. ‘The action 
of the Upas poison is directed chiefiy to the vascular 
system. Ihe volume of the blood is accumulated in 
a preternatural in the large vessels of the 
thorax. The circulation appears to be extracted from 
the extremities, and thrown upon the viscera near its 
source. ‘Ihe lungs, in particular, are stimulated to 
excessive exertions. ‘lhe vital viscera are oppressed 
by an intolerable load, which produces the symp- 
toms above eat, while 1 ye extremities a 
proportionate degree of torpor takes place, accompa- 
vied | by tremors, shiverings, and convulsions. ‘The 
natives of Macassar, Borneo, and the Eastern Islands, 
when they employ this poison, make use of an arrow 
of bamboo, (to the end of which they attach a shark's 
oy they throw from a blow-pipe or sompit. 
The Upas apeqess to affect different quadrupeds w ‘th 
nearly equal force, proportionate in some degree to 
their size and disposition.—Memsirs of Sir T. 8. 
Raffles, by kis Widow. 


Fire-Dresses of the New Police ——On Wednesday, 
March 17, 1830, Colonel Rowan and Mr. Mayne, the 
commissioners of the new police, were in attendance 
at an early hour, together with several superinten- 
dents and inspectors, at the office in Scotland-yard, 
to inspect several fire-dresses for the use of the new 
police in cases of fire, should they be considered 
| ay in savii 





resses. The outer dress is a kind of wire- 
under which is another dress, also fire-proof, 
different material, and of a more pliable nature. 
The constables held their heads in the fire for above 
ten minutes without feeling the least heat; and also 
held a red-hot poker in their hands till it was suite 
cooled, without sustaining the least injury. After 
several experiments of a similar nature, the commis- 
sioners expressed their approbation of the invention 
and intimated their intention of trying the efficacy of 
the fire-dresses in a few days op a more extended 
eds omar: rpoee. From 

made for the pu: " 
it is the decided opinion, that the fire-dr wi 
approved of by the commissioners, and. if that should 

the case, it is intended to have a sufficient number 
of dresses at the different police stations, to be in 
constant readiness for the use of the police-constables 
in case of fire. 

Luther's Bible—In the course of the five-and-forty 
years after the first publication of Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, it went through one hun and one 
entire editions! One alone (Canstein) disposed of 
1,670,333 copies between the years 1715 and 1795. 


Vatural Elognence.—‘*‘ Who is it,” said the jealous 
— by the rest] 


the and, and 
natia — From. the Notes to a Speech 
Wr. Steele at Limerick. 
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K Cabbages fresh—When the cabbages are 
FE leave about two & three inches of the stalk, the 
pith of which is to be hollowed out, taking care not 
to cut or bruise the rind; tie the cabbages up by 
their stalks, and then fill the hollow with water. By 
repeating this daily, they may be kept for several 
months. 

Observance of the Sabbath in Demerara.—At all 
hours of this sacred day are the ears stunned, and 
the feelings hurt, by the sound of the anvil, the 
deafeuing noise of a thousand coopers and carpenters, 

lying their various tools. Cooperages, when in the 
| sew of the town, are a grievous ouisence in any 
case ; but, on the Sabbath, there is something about 
them 80 utterly revolting, that their noise has often 
sounded in our ears like the waspish buzz of libellous 
men, setting at defiance the dread Majesty of heaven 
and earth.—Guiana Chronicle. 

Arctic Expedition.—The English expedition to the 
Arctic Pole (says the Moniteur) has safely reached 
the 67th degree of north latitude. The steam-boat 
has trave the most dangerous seas of the globe. 
But, wishing to touch at the coast of Spitzbergen, 
she was overtaken by a violent gale of wind, which 
carried away her maintop-mast. An English vessel 
happening to get among the ice, and being therefore 
abandoned by its crew, her mainmast was taken out 
by the steamer, as well as the provisions and fuel 
that were requisite for continuing the voyage to the 


Pole. 

ntiquarian Discovery—in clearing away some 
buildings on the south side of Tvoley-street, nearly 
opposite St. Olave’s Church, for the purpose of form- 
ing the approaches to the New London Bridge, a 
curious vaulted chamber has been laid open, of loft 
dimensions. It is chiefly constructed of Kentis 
rag-stone, and the architecture is strictly of the 
Saxon or Anglo-Norman period: boldly turned semi- 
circular arches rest upon short columns, placed 
against the side walls. ‘hese columns have capitals 
orvamented, in the true Saxon style, with four semi- 
circular com ments. ‘The building is suppo: to 
be part of the inn or town-house of the Prior of 
Lewes, in Sussex, and must certainly have been con- 
Structed as early as the twelfth century. 


A Curious Invention —A young man, named John 
Smith, of Beilby, near tedingwn, has constructed 
@ very ingenious and curious piece of mechanism. 
Itisa aoe of clock-work for measuring distances; 
the works are contained in a small compass, and 
fastened to the middle of the axle-tree of his father,'s 
waggon. The machine has two pointers affixed to it, 
one of which moves round in one mile, and the other 
in thirty-six miles. There is also « hammer which 
strikes a bell at every revolution of the former Its 
face is ornamented with a polation representing the 
Solar system. The young man fo lows the sublime 
study of astronomy also. ‘he contrivance reflects 

t credit upon him, as he has had no mechanical 
pstruction, but has worked at the farming business 
all his life, and has d this hi r his 
daily labour was done. 

Cultivation of Potatoes—A_ French soldier placed 
half a dozen potatoes at the bottom of a cask, upon 
a = of sand and fresh earth, three or four inches 
thick ; when the stalks had risen to a few inches, he 
bent them down, and covered them four or five 
inches deep with the same mixture. He continued 
this operation until the cask was full. Six or seven 
months after, upon emptying the vessel (which stood 
in a court yard) he found that the half dozen potatoes 

ad produced an enormous quantity of new ones. 

‘om the portions of the mother stems which had 
been successively laid down aud covered.—Journal 

is Usuelles, 

Longevity.—The St. Petersburg papers announce the 
death of a men at Moscow, aged 150 years. 

Medal of Sir Thomas Lawrence.—It is intended to 
Strike a medal of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, as 
one of the series designed to perpetuate the great 
pen of the age. The, medal is patronized by his 

lajesty.— The Athenian. 

Bridge 





1 building.—I\t is stated, that Waterloo Bridge 
was estimated at £50. ,000, and cost nearly £1,200,000. 
~—Southwark Bridge was estimated at £360,000, and 
cost upwards of £700,000. Neither of these bridges 
has paid the original subscribers one farthing. 
Tithes—It never was intended that tithe should be 
more than a tenth part of the produce of Jand cult’. 
vated in the simplest manner; and in [taly,to this 
fay, . lands pay = = the =» in ——, 
ime mmemorial, forming but a smal ee °. 
every parish. Land brought into cultivation by the 
application of capital is never tithed.— World. 





Wesleyan Missionary Society.—The regular income 
ofthis society for the year ending 31st December, 1829, 
amounts to forty-nine thousand five hundred and 
sixty-three pounds, exclusive of a munificent bequest 
from the late Miss Houston, of six thousand five 
hundred pounds, making the actual receipts of the 
year £56,063, being upwards of £6000 increase on the 
receipts of the year, 1828, and £13,000 more than 
the previous year. 


To prevent the Smoking of a Lamp.—Soak the wick 
in strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; 
it will n burn both sweet and pleasant, and will 
amply repay the trifling trouble in preparing it. 


Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 

No. 14 of the Imperial-Octavo and Royal-Quarto 
Editions of the National Portrait Gallery, with Like- 
nesses and Memoirs of Sir Thomas Munro, the Earl 
of Verulam, and the Bishop of Norwich. 

The True Character and Probable Results of 
American Revivals, a Discourse, by the Rev. 
J. Blackburp, minister of Claremont Chapel, Pen- 
tonville. 

Illustrations of the Practical Power of Faith, in a 
series of Popular Discourses on Part of the Eleventh 
Chapter of the Epistie tothe Hebrews. By ‘I’. Binney. 

The Book of the Priesthood, an Argument, ia ‘Lhree 
Parts. By Thomas Stratten,. 

A Guide to the Practical Reading of the Bible, in 
Three Parts, by William Carpenter. 

Recognition in the Werld to Come; or Christian 
Friendship on Earth perpetuated in Heaven. by 
C. R, Muston, A.M. 

Poems, on Various Subjects. By W.I, Atkinson. 

The Affectionate Officer, or the Rewards of Per- 
severance ; a ‘lale for Youth. By the Rev. S. Young, 
author of Scripture Palances, &c., in one vol. 18mo. 

Essays on Various Religious Subjects. By William 
Sleigh. —By the same Aathor, 

1, A Practical Dictionary , containing concise yet 
comprehensive schemes of the most necessary sub- 
jects, Divine, Moral, and Literary. 

2. A Manual of Christian Instruction ; consisting of 
the Doctrines and Duties of Religion as inculceted in 
the Holy Scriptures ; with preliminary and concluding 
Remarks. 

To be completed in six weekly numbers. No. 1, to 
6, of the History of the German and English Refor- 
mation; from A. D. 1516, to A By the 
Rev. H. C, O’ Donnoghue, A,M. 

The Church of Rome; a View of the Peculiar 
Doctrines, Religious Worship, Ecclesiastical Polity, 
and Ceremonial Observances of the Roman Chane. 
with Notes and Observations. Also Twelve Tracts, 
on the Principal Errors of the Church of Rome. 

The History of the Church and Court of Rome, 
from the Establishment of Christianity under the 
Emperor Constantine, down to the present time. 

Evangelical Biography for Young Persons. By 
Inge Cobbia, A.M, a 

u Inquiry into the Birth-place, Life, Writings, &c. 
of the Rev, Wm. Gurnall, A.M. By H. Me. Keon. 

The Drama of Nature, a Poem. By Jos. Mitchell 
Burton. 

Conversations for the Young, designed to promote 
the profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Richard Watson, Author of Theological Institutes, &c. 

Charch Reform. By the Rev. John Riland, A.M. 

Forty Family Sermons. By the Editor of the 
Christian Observer. 

Sidney Anecdotes, Part I. and II. By M U, Sears. 

Remarks on the actual state of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations of Life, dc. 
By,John Morison, second edition. 

The true Plan of a Living Temple, in three vols. 

The Pulpit, Nos. 376 to 380. 

Anti Slavery Reporter, No. 60, and Supplement. 

An Essay on Evil-speaking. By William Shuttle- 


worth. 
In the Press. 

A Dialogue between a Member of a Friendly Society 
and the Author, wherein the predominant errors rela- 
tive to the establishment of correct ‘Tables for the use 
of Friendly Societies are unravelled. By James 
Wright, author of a Treatise on the Internal Regu- 
lation of Friendly Societies. 

The Olive Branch for 1831, will be published in 
October next. ‘he volume will be enlarged, and in 
every respect greatly improved. 

4 oew Edition of Drew’s Essay on the Imma- 
tontetty: and Immortality of the Soul, will soon be 
y. 
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